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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—o——. 


ERY crowded houses listened on Monday to Mr. Gladstone’s and 
Lord Granville’s explanations of the present condition of the 
weary negotiations with the United States. Both Ministers stated 
that the British Government has never receded from the position 
it took up on the Indirect Claims, and virtually that it never would 
recede ; that the Government of the United States had in like man- 
mer not receded or shown any intention of receding from its position 
that the Treaty did contemplate the submission of the Indirect 
Claims to the Geneva Tribunal ; but that on the 28th of April a 
proposal was made by the American Ambassador, General Schenck, 
which seemed to offer the basis of a possible settlement, and which 
he suggested should be carried out by an exchange of Notes ; and 
that in the end,—the President doubting his power to agree to our 
terms without the assent of the Senate,—Great Britain was asked 
to -reteh out a Supplemental Article to the Treaty, such as, if 
agreed to by the Senate, might satisfy our Government. Lord 
Granville evidently did not like the task of drafting an Article 
which was to be sent to the Senate as our proposal rather than 
the President’s, but he waived bis scruples and did so, and this 
Article was, as he and Mr. Gladstone assured Parliament, at that 
moment under the consideration of the Senate is secret session. 








Under these circumstances, the House of Lords had, of course, 
nothing to do but to adjourn, which it did, after listening to a 
rather curious outburst from Lord Russell, who called the Indirect 
Claims ‘these mendacious claims,” and who said, speaking 
of the time when the United States first made its claims against 
us for the acts of the Alabama and her consorts, ‘‘ Let it 
now be added,—for I don't think it ought to be disguised any 
longer, —that the first demands of the American Government were 
couched in the most offensive terms towards the Ministry of 
this country. Lord Palmerston was at the head of that Govern- 
ment, and [ was its Foreign Secretary ; and I say that no swindler 
or pickpocket ever had worse terms applied to him than those 
which were applied to us by the American Government.” That 
was perhaps a pardonable outburst of the old English Minister's, 
bat it was not calculated to smooth the passage of the 
Supplemental Treaty through the American Senate. 


It is very difficult to form any judgment worth having 
as to the success of this proposed Supplemental Treaty, which 
is said to begin by reciting the British and the American 
views and stating that the President of the United States 
“adopts for the future” the principle of barring ‘ Indirect 
Claims,” and then enacts that “the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, consents that he will 
make no claim on the part of the United States in respect of 
the Indirect Losses as aforesaid before the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion at Geneva.” The wording is very probably not authentic, 
being, as we have elsewhere shown, inadequate to our purpose, 
bat the intention of the provision to withdraw these claims from 
the consideration of the Arbitrators is universally admitted. The 
President, however, as it clearly appears, has not himself recom- 
mended this additional article to the Senate, but only asked the 








Senate if they would recommend it tohim. ‘There are, it is said, at 
least ten anti-Administration Republicans, as well asabout seventeen 
Democrats, in the Senate, aud as a minority of more than twenty- 
five,—a two-thirds’ majority is required to carry the clause,— 
would defeat the provision, the issue must be extremely doubtful. 


We have just received the argumentative correspondence between 
Lord Granville and Mr. Fish on the subject of the “ Indirect 
Claims.” It contains little that is new on the subject,—indeed 
the discussion in Parliament and the Press has nearly exhausted 
the argument in every shape,—though on both sides the con- 
siderations are very ably stated and condensed, aud the more 
extended “memorandum” transmitted by Lord Granville with 
his despatch of the 20th of March appears, so far as we have had 
time to read it, to be a statement of extraordinary force and 
lucidity, especially in showing that ‘‘ the claims generically known 
as the Alabama claims” had always been strictly limited to the 
claims for direct losses. There are but two points which strike 
us as very notable in our first hasty glance over the correspond- 
ence. One is the emphasis with which Mr. Fish asserts and 
reiterates that the claims for indirect losses ‘‘ remained unchal- 
lenged through the entire negotiations.” ‘‘You can bear wit- 
ness,” he writes to General Schenck, on the 16th of April, ‘‘that not 
even an intimation of the character now put forward by Earl 
Granville was made at any time during the deliberations of the 
Joint High Commission.” And he returns to the same assertion 
a third time. The direct contrary has been so very strongly 
asserted and believed in this country, that this thrice reiterated 
declaration of Mr. Fish’s is very remarkable, and likely to chal- 
lenge close scrutiny in Parliament. 


The other notable point which strikes us on a superficial glance 
at the correspondence is the uncandid way in which Mr. Fish 
treats Lord Granville’s public interpretation of the Treaty given 
in the House of Lords on June 12, 1871. ‘* It is sufficient to say,” 
writes Mr. Fish, ‘‘ that, the President does not hold it as any part 
of his duty to interfere with the differences in the Parliament or 
public Press of Great Britain respecting the true construction of 
the Treaty. The utterances in Parliament are privileged, the 
discussion in that high body is looked upon by us as a domestic 
one, of which this Government has no proper cognizance. If it 
is bound to take notice, it has the right to remonstrate.” And 
he says that if General Schenck had either taken notice or remon- 
strated, he would have committed a violation of ‘ recognised 
diplomatic proprieties,” and would have exposed himself and his 
Government to such rebukes as the United States have had occasion 
to administer to diplomatic agents who have asked explanationsfrom 
the American Government ‘‘ concerning the debates and proceed- 
ings of Congress, or of the communications by the President to that 
body.” It is strange that General Schenck, who only this week has 
remarked to Lord Granville on an inaccurate expression in his 
speech of Monday, which Lord Granville corrected in a few lines 
to ‘l'hursday’s Times, has not feared to incur for himself and his 
Government the weight of all these solemo and, we fear, hardly 
sincere anathemas. The difference, we suppose, is that it was 
convenient to leave us in darkness on the one point, but not 
upon the other. 


The Cincinnati Platform adopted by the Liberal Republicans 
contains promises which, if they are realized, will go far to undo 
the results of the Civil War. ‘The Liberals affirm the abolition of 
slavery and the right of negroes to vote, but they declare that 
‘local self-government with impartial suffrage will guard the 
rights of all citizens more securely than any centralized power,” 
and demand “ self-government for the State” and a “ return to the 
constitutional limit of power.” In the address, moreover, which 
precedes the platform, the Liberals blame General Grant for re- 
sorting “to arbitrary measures in direct conflict with the organic 
law, instead of appealing to the better instincts and latent patriot- 
ism of the Southern people by restoring to them those rights, the 
enjoyment of which is indispensable for the successful administra- 
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tion of their local affairs.” Fully amnestied and freed from military 
interference, the Southern whites would in two months terrify the 
negroes into quiescence, and, in full possession of the legislatures, 
pass Labour Laws which would nail the emancipated slaves to the 
ground, to work for just so much pay as would suffice to keep them 
alive. It is nonsense to say they can be trusted with such power. 
Could English farmers or manufacturers be trusted if they were 
absolute ? 


The Ballot Bill now only awaits the third reading, which is 
fixed for 30th May. ‘The Bill was reported on Monday, after a 
long debate upon the method of taking the votes of electors who 
cannot read. Mr. Forster at first proposed to disfrauchise them, un- 
less they produced a certificate from a magistrate stating that they 
could not read, but ultimately gave the certificate up. The 
illiterate voter, however, has still to make a declaration before a 
magistrate, which he is nearly certain not to do, and we are there- 
fore rid of all or nearly all voters who cannot read. It was 
ultimately arranged also that the presiding officer should make 
a mark for the illiterate voter in presence of the agents, and the 
Report was adopted, to the immense relief of Mr. Forster, 
who, after months of weary labour, has almost passed his bill as 
it originally stood. We wish him better employment for his 
faculties next time; but we doubt if any other Minister could 
have got it through the House at all. The Members do not want 
it, if the constituencies do. There is one compensation for the Bill, 
however. Its passing will again render it possible to read Parlia- 
mentary debates without a conviction that there are not five men 
in the House who dare to speak their minds. 





The Pope, as we mentioned last week, has finally declined to 
receive Cardinal Hohenlohe as Ambassador from the German 
Empire, and it was expected that Prince Bismarck would retort 
by breaking off all communication with the Vatican. He has, 
however, taken another course. In a speech to the German 
Parliament delivered on the 14th inst. he told the Members that 
no proceeding so discourteous had happened to him during twenty- 
one years, but that he should in the interest of the Catholic popu- 
lation nominate another Envoy. On the other hand, he should 
propose a law securing to every subject of the Empire absolute 
liberty of conscience, that is, we imagine, depriving excommunica- 
tion of all civil or pecuniary effects. The House agreed to his 
view and voted the salary of a Minister in Rome, and on 16th 
inst. voted also a Resolution on behalf of a Bill for the better 
control of the religious corporations. Their rules are to be invalid 
till countersigned by the State, which also, as we understand the 
telegram, will sanction the admission of new members. A special 
clause, not described, is levelled against the Society of Jesus, and | 
the Government is enabled to punish the fraternities ‘for any 
action which may be dangerous to the State.” 


The House of Othman is going to commit a huge blunder. [¢ 
has for five hundred years been a tradition of that House to con. 
sider its eldest male the heir of the throne, and thus avoid the 
absurdity of devolving the Kaliphate, with its incommunicable 
rights, and powers, and sanctities, on a child. The present 
Sultan, however, has determined to declare his eldest son hig 
heir, and thus give every orthodox Mussulman a plea for rebellion, 
of which the great tributaries, such as the Khedive of Egypt, the 
Bey of Tunis, the Shereef of Mecca, and all the dependent Euro- 
pean Princes, would instantly avail themselves. It is said that the 
Western Embassies perceive this, and are urging caution; while 
Russia, which desires the extinction of the House, promotes the 
recognition of Izezeddin. 


Mr. Gavan Duffy, the Prime Minister of Victoria, delivered 
at a banquet at Castlemaine on the 20th of March one of those 
spirited speeches which raise colonial questions into a higher 
level of political life. He gave a sketch of the policy of 
the Government for the coming Session :—The rent of mining 
land was to be reduced one-half ; the sale of country land by 
auction was to cease, and to be reserved for settlers at a cost 
of a pound an acre; three great lines of steamers were to be 
provided between Melbourne and the Old World, one by way of 
Galle to meet the English mail, one by way of New Zealand to 
San Francisco, and one round the Cape for the purposes of emi- 
grants. Cheap lines of railway were to be pushed on, and local 
efforts for waterworks were to be aided by the Government; and 
further, Mr. Duffy expressly said that he looked forward to federa- 
tion as coming on rapidly, if not quite immediately. He ignores, of 
course, the protective policy in which he has acquiesced for the 
present, as Parliament insists on it, and passes by also the vexed 
question of denominational and secular education, which there, as. 
here, is ever stirring ; but the effect of his speech, which, consider- 
ing its rather dry subjects, was a wonderful effort of real oratory 
enthusiastically received, will certainly be to give a great impulse 
to his party, and to begin the session with éclat. His old rival, 
Sir James M’Culloch, bas retired for a season from public life, 
—driven, it is said, by ill-health, and not a little, perhaps, by 
political disappointment, to seek the refreshment of a visit home. 











Mr. Cavendish Bentinck appears to be as unmanageable a 
member of unparliamentary as of Parliamentary committees. We 
are probably not wrong in ascribing to him the chief responsibility 
for a movement which has diminished the chances of a hearty 
response to the St. Paul’s Restoration Fund, by exhibiting the 
Committee as not merely divided, but quarrelling amongst them- 


selves as to the architect and the style of ornamentation to be 


employed. A letter appeared on Monday, signed by the Lord 
Mayor, Sir William Tite, Mr. Fergusson (the architect), Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck, and Mr. Murray, representing the Committee 
as being divided on the question of a medizval or a classical 





The Swiss have rejected their new Constitution by a majority 
of about 5,000, and a cantonal vote of 13 to 9, and the project | 
must therefore be abandoned. The idea of the reformers was to | 
transfer to the Federal Government the control of the Army, of | 
education, of criminal law, of inter-cantonal disputes, and of com- | 
munal rights, and to arrange that any law of any kind proposed | 
by five cantons and sanctioned by a plébiscite should be valid 
without further ado. This plan would have changed the Federal | 
Government into a Republic one and indivisible, and interfered 
with local prejudices too seriously to be accepted. It went, in | 
fact, far beyond the provisions of the United States’ Constitution, | 
and changed the Cantons from States into mere municipalities. It | 
is believed that a new proposal will be made to centralise the | 
Army alone, and that this, which is inevitable if the Swiss Army | 
is to be a good one, will be carried without difficulty. 

The Conservatives of Kent had a grand banquet at Canterbury 
on Tuesday, at which Mr. Gathorne Hardy made a speech, | 
described by Conservatives as most eloquent and able. It was | 
very fiery, very full of hope, and sometimes a little humorous. | 
We have analyzed it at some length elsewhere, but may mention | 
here that Mr. Hardy, like Mr. Disraeli, advised the Conservatives | 
to play a waiting game, and not seek power until they were sure | 
of a majority. His idea seems to be that the great Liberal party 
is gradually disintegrating, and will shortly become a mere resi- | 
duum, chiefly in consequence of ecclesiastical differences. The 
** moderate men” who belong to it will join the Tories, and the 
remainder, a few Dissenters and Revolutionists excepted, will 
apparently evaporate into air. That does not strike us as a states- 
manlike forecast. If the Tories do not take care, the counter- 





reaction will set in before the reaction has done its work. 


architect, and giving the division—as it is asserted on the other 
side, not correctly,—which chose a medizvalist, Mr. Burges, by a 
majority of one. The letter further asserts—what is not, we 
believe, true—that the appeals for collecting additional subscriptions 
were *‘ originated by the Lord Mayor,”——(if any one individual can 
claim that credit, it is generally believed that it is Mr. William 
Longman),—stigmatises the architect chosen, Mr. Burges, as one 
who has described Sir Christopher Wren’s works as ‘‘ abominations,” 
—and declares the necessity for a general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to revise the judgment of the Committee. As far as we 
gather the facts from the subsequent correspondence, this letter 
greatly distorts them. Mr. Burges was elected first by a majority 
of two, and the election was confirmed at a subsequent meeting 
by a majority of three. ‘Two of the minority on the first occasion 
—Mr. William Longman and Mr. Oldfield—support this view 
of the matter, as given by the Dean of St. Paul’s, and express 
their belief, though they had at one time preferred another can- 
didate, that Mr. Burges is quite equal to carry out the task 
adequately, and that the decision of the majority ought not to be 
disturbed. It is shown that Mr. Burges, though he has spoken 
very wildly of some of Sir Christopher Wren’s details, had ‘ never 
been so blind as to deny Sir Christopher Wren his just position as 
one of the greatest of our architects,” and there seems to have been 


| no idea at all on the part of the Committee of letting Mr. Burges 


medizevalise St. Paul’s, even if he had wished to do so. We sus- 
pect Mr. Cavendish Bentinck and his brother-conspirators have 
simply shaken the confidence of the public for no good reason at 
all, moved by the restless spirit of that great master of political 
faction. 


Has M. Thiers lost all control of his police? He promised not 
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to send any more destitute Communists to England, but they are 
shipped hither every week in batches, the captains of the steamers 
receiving their pay direct from the police. No less than twelve 
arrived on Wednesday, without a shilling, and were sent on to 
London, footsore, starving, and unable to speak a word of English. 
These, moreover, are only part of the shipments, parties of twos 
and threes arriving constantly, and dispersing through the country 
to beg. ‘hey have for some time past quite infested North Essex. 
No one desires to add to M. Thiers’ embarrassments, but it is 
high time he should be told that England cannot be turned into 
a penal colony merely to make matters smooth for his police. 


Something of the old Cromwellian spirit has always adhered to 
the Evangelical party in their dealings with the heathen. A good 
sound Calvinist can always be trusted in India to do stern work, 
and sometimes does not stop sufficiently to consider why ‘‘the sword 


of the Lord and of Gideon” is to fall. The excellent American 


missionaries of Loodiana, we regret tosee, approve the Kooka exe- 
cutions, and Mr. A. Kinnaird publishes with apparent approval a 
letter from Sir Donald M‘Leod, himself an Evangelical, deprecat- 
ing the removal of Mr. Cowan. We have discussed his main 


and that we may be attacked in Canada, Gibraltar, Belgium, and 
India, that is by land, much more easily than in England. To 
argue that it is better not to be prepared against such contingencies 
is to argue that insurance is waste of money. 





A Parliamentary return has just been issued about absenteeism. 
It appears that less than 20,000 persons own the soil of Ireland, 
of whom 5,982 own less than 100 acres. These, of course, are 
resident ; and so are 5,589 more, owning an average of 1,600 acres 
apiece ; while only 1,443, owning altogether 3,145,514 acres, or a 
seventh of the soil, are usually resident outside the island. A 
considerable number—4,465—reside away from their properties, 
but still in Ireland, and the remaining few are occasional visitors. 
Absenteeism is therefore not among the grand grievances of Ire- 
land, more especially as many of the richest absentees are among 
the most spirited and lenient landlords. Lord Palmerston, for 
| example, was a much better man to live under than any resident 
squireen. 

In the Convocation of the University of London, on Tues- 
day, Mr. Shaen made the rather important announcement 
that he had received from Sir Roundell Palmer the most 





argument, the effect of the order upon the Services, elsewhere, explicit assurance that as far as he (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
but must mention here that the opinion of the Maharajah of | was concerned, the notion of a Legal University,—as dis- 
Pattiala, quoted so seriously, is of very little importance. It is | tinguished from an institution for teaching law, and for certifying 


because native princes approve and practice these cruel and spas- 
modic methods of repression that they have been superseded by 
the British Government, whose mild and steady, though slightly 
leaden, rule cows tribes which would have resisted the fitful 
cruelty of their native rulers to the death. The reason rebellion 
against us fails is because it is dangerous to fight, but quite safe 
torun away. Mr. Cowan makes it safer to fight than fly. 


The “Claimant” is amusing himself, pending his trial for 
perjury, by ‘‘starring” it among the tenantry of the Tichborne 
estates. 
Court Circular says, by Mr. Guildford Onslow, and made a 


speech, curiously well delivered, about his wrongs, and his first | 


solicitor, Mr. Hopkins, and the tattooing evidence, which espe- 
cially annoys him, we suppose because it seemed so conclusive. 
He denounced that as a conspiracy, to the huge delight of his 
audience, who appeared to believe in him with the heartiest enthu- 
siasm. The object of all this somewhat impudent display appears 
to be to collect funds for the defence, and perhaps to deepen the 
curious impression among the populace visible during the whole 
process of the case, that the Claimant was somehow being ‘ done.” 
It arises, we imagine, from that hunger for romance which has 
preserved the name of the Shepherd Lord. All the great Cliffords 
are forgotten, but he is remembered in Cumberland because he 
was for a few years one of the people. 


The Spanish Minister of Finance has presented his Budget, 


On Tuesday he was at Alresford, ‘‘ attended,” as the | 


| that solicitors and barristers have enough knowledge to be 
| admitted to the profession,—in the metropolis had been aban- 
| doned, and would not be resumed. And on the following day, at 
| the public granting of degrees, Mr. Lowe, the Member for the 
| University, in an able speech pointed out why he held it so un- 
desirable to create a new Legal University, or to multiply Uni- 
| versities at all in the sense of testing and examining Institutions. 
He pointed out that Universities are not intended to limit them- 
selves to single subjects like law, but to embrace all the subjects 
of human culture. Moreover, the multiplication of Universities, 
in the sense of knowledge-testing and degree-granting institu- 
| tions, like the multiplication of Mints, only confuses the meaning 
attached to their coins,—diplomas,—and so depreciates the value 
| of the currency they represent. On the other hand, the more teach- 
ing bodies, and the more competition in teaching, the better the 
teaching is likely to be. Mr. Lowe declared that the University of 
| London had no objection at all to the creation of a new body which 
should teach law, and do for lawyers what the Apothecaries’ Hall 
and the College of Surgeons, &c., do for medical men,—declare 
their qualification to practise their profession. 


Mr. Lowe also declared himself on a subject which had engaged 
the attention of Convocation on the previous day, and led to a 
| very narrow division,—the desirability of dispensing with a 
| knowledge of Greek at the matriculation of those students who 
| proceed to degrees not in Arts butin Science. To this he was favour- 
‘able, arguing that the very slight knowledge of Greek required 





which shows an estimated receipt of £21,400,000, against an | at the matriculation examination is useful only for those who 
estimated expenditure of £26,500,000, ora deficiency of more than | are to pursue the study subsequently,—i.c., for students in Arte, 
five millions sterling. It is proposed to meet this by increasing | —and is of little value for those who really look to Science 
the tax on landed property one-tenth, and by reducing the interest a8 the ground and main line of their culture, while the great 
on the Debt by 33 per cent. That is to say, 2 per cent. will be | multiplication of subjects does detract from the possibility of 
paid in coin as usual, and 1 per cent. in bonds bearing inte rest at | requiring thoroughness of attainment. With regard tothe argument 
5 per cent., and secured on revenues collected by the Bank of | that Greek is needful for the knowledge of scientific terminology, he 
Spain. This arrangement will not be extended to the foreign | showed by his own mistaken interpretation of the meaning of the 
bondholders without their consent, which is said, however, to have | Word ‘‘aneurism,” that it quite as often misleads as leads right, 
been obtained. The whole arrangement will probably be equiva- | —2ud intimating that it was quite easy to learn the scientific 
lent to the imposition of a tax of 15 per cent. on Spanish Rente, | caning of such words without studying the etymology, he clinched 


and if it chokes the deficit may be borne; but the Carlist revolt | the argument in one of Keeley’s old jokes, ** if you know what I 
is not over, the dynasty is not safe, and Cuba is not pacified, nor | mean, what does it matter what I say?” Convocation, like all 
new bodies, is more Conservative. It had decided for delay and 


as yet is there much prospect of any of those happy results. : . 
a further consideration by 47 to 42 on the previous evening. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt has formulated his theory of National | We have been perfectly overwhelmed this week with letters, 
oe ina speech to the United Service Tastitution. He says | most of them unusually long, about the Permissive Bill and the 
at if Prussia, Russia, France, and America united to attack us, | history of free licensing in Liverpool. We have printed one, not 
we should still have more ironclads than the allies, and that the | because it is worth reading, for there is nothing in it, but because 





transport of an army equal to an invasion would require a number 
of transports they could not obtain,—an assertion questioned by 
Sir Shafto Adair, who says only one steamer and two transports 
are necessary for every thousand men. Mr. Harcourt contended 
therefore that a large army was not necessary for defence, and 
would apparently limit us to 50,000 men. Granting his conditions, 
that we cannot be attacked except in Great Britain, and that our 
fleet can always prevent a landing, he may be right ; but then these 


it is official, and must decline the remainder. We cannot turn the 
Spectator into a supplement to the Alliance News, and do not 
believe that the subject is one on which readers are instructed by 
needless words. After all, the question lies in a nut-shell. If it 
is advisable to prohibit or restrict the liquor trade, it is advisable 
| to do so throughout England, and not in parishes selected by the 
haphazard voting of incompetent ratepayers. A moral chess- 


board of that sort, with license legal on the black squares and 








conditions are mere assumptions, the fact being that our fleet 
might be overloaded by the defence of our forty-two separate | 
Possessions, or rendered powerless by new discoveries in science, | 





illegal on the white, is a childish and immoral absurdity. 
Consols were on Friday 93} to 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL TREATY. 
HERE has been another change, indeed, more than 
one, this week, in the kaleidoscopic negotiations 
with the United States. Last week a wonderfully steady 
stream of advices from Washington declared that all hope 





for the Treaty was over,—a mode of representation for | 


which there was, we now believe, never any sufficient 
ground. On Monday we learned from the mouths of 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville that so far from 
hope being over, there was, if not more hope than ever 
of a satisfactory settlement, certainly much more hope 
than ever that if a settlement should be reached, it 
would be quite satisfactory, for the impression conveyed was 
that the President had recommended the Senate to adopt a 
Supplemental Article to the Treaty of Washington wherein 
the Indirect Claims were barred. Both the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister, however, were careful to state that 
the approval of the President to this new article was rather 
matter of inference than of direct evidence. ‘ What I under- 
stand is,” said Lord Granville, “that according to all the 
rules and practices of the American Constitution, the fact of 
the President having submitted this proposal to the Senate, 
indicates that he is willing, if the Senate will agree, to carry 
out the Article.” Mr, Gladstone went somewhat farther, and 
somewhat farther, we now know, than the actual Message of 
the President, as it has since been reported to us, justifies. 
“This much, however,” he said, “ we are justified in stating, 
that the course taken by the President in making known 
this draft to the Senate distinctly implies his approval, con- 
ditional only on the concurrence and approval of the Senate.” 
As amatter of fact, however, the President seems to have used a 
very unusual amount of care to dissociate himself in every way 
from the supposition that he as yet approves or advises the 
adoption of the new Article. He did not send it to the 
Senate with his own approbation and asking for theirs. He 
“invited the consideration of the proposed Article sub- 
mitted by England,’ and “ requested an expression by 
the Senate of their disposition about advising the formal 
adoption of an article such as is proposed by England. The 
President adds that he desires the counsel of the Senate in 
advance of agreeing to the proposition.” Nothing could be more 
strictly non-committal than that. Whatever may be the proper 
constitutional inference from the usual course of the President 
in submitting any foreign engagement to the Senate for their 
approval, this is clearly not a case in which the usual course 
was taken. On the other hand, the most unusual course 
was taken of asking the Senate to give their advice “in 
advance,” before the President would consent to give his. 


Moreover, General Grant could not have more clearly em- | 


phasised the fact that this proposal was our proposal, drafted 
by our Foreign Minister, and not in any way sanctioned by him- 
self, but merely submitted by him in order to get the Senate’s 
counsel upon it. This being the case, we think it would be 
too much even to say that the President implied that he did 
not personally disapprove of the new Article. All that can be 
fairly inferred is, that it was a proposal which seemed to him 
worth mature consideration, but which it would be impossible 
for him either to approve or disapprove till after that mature 
consideration had been given. 

Naturally, therefore, the view taken in this country 
at the close of the week is much less hopeful than it 
was at the beginning, when we all supposed that, cau- 
tious as Lord Granville’s language certainly was, the 
President's influence was pledged to support the Supple- 
mental Treaty, so far as it was to be used at all. 
We know now that even that part of the Senate which sup- 
ports the Administration is quite at liberty to advise against 
the new provision, and will not cast any slur on the President 
by doing so. 
as a blow at England than at General Grant, unless, of course, 
the Senate’s view were so strong as to intimate that the Pre- 





The advice to disagree to it would be felt rather | 








will hardly like to sanction now an agreement which, as 
every one knows, was not put into the original Treaty at first be- 
cause it was supposed that the Senate would disapprove ang 
reject it. The superficial patriotism of the Senate will revolt 
against the appearance of yielding to English pressure. An@ 
the political cunning of the President’s supporters in the 
Senate will shrink from putting into the mouths of the 
Democrats and the Liberal Republicans the cry that Genera? 
Grant has humiliated the United States in the struggle 
against England for diplomatic victory. We rather incline 
to think that the almost animal dislike to giving way which 
always animates nations, and especially nations of Saxon blood, 
will carry the day against the prudence and very great politi- 
cal sobriety of the American people ; but we are quite aware 
that few people are so reasonable; and we entirely believe that if 
the decision lay with the House of Representatives, which 
proceeds more directly from the people, instead of from the 
Senate, the decision would be in accordance with our interests 
and hopes. 

There has been a good deal of criticism on the form of the 
Supplemental Article submitted by Great Britain for the 
consideration of the American Senate, but as it is perfectly 
clear that the form reported to us is not accurate,—‘ the 
Government of England” figures in it, for instance, 
instead of “the Government of Her Britannic Majesty,”— 
we think it very probable that these criticisms are mere 
attempts to beat the air. It is the object, no doubt, of the 
additional Article submitted to the Senate to withdraw the 
“ Indirect Claims ” altogether from the consideration of the 
Arbitrators, and to commit both the United Kingdom and the 
United States to the principle that such claims shall never be 
regarded in future as growing out of the acts of such 
cruisers as the Alabama. In the form of the Article as it 
is reported, the President is only made to engage himself 
to ‘make no claim in respect of the indirect losses before 
the Geneva Tribunal,” which, it is said, is not enough, con- 
sidering that the claim has already been formally presented, 
and that the Arbitrators, unless forbidden by a subsequent 
treaty, are already called upon to consider it. We may feel 
pretty sure, however, that no blunder of this kind has really 
been made. If it had, the Supplemental Article would answer 
no real purpose, and it is absurd to argue on the precise text 
of a document which we know to be worded in a manner 
for which it is quite impossible that Lord Granville can be 
responsible, 

To sum up, we cannot say that we feel sanguine as to the 
fate of the Treaty, though there is certainly more room for 
hope than there seemed to be last week. But we have at 
least the satisfaction that whatever the blunder committed 
by our own Government in the making of the Treaty, and sub- 
sequently in the long and needless delay to call attention to 
the divergence of the American Case from the agreement as 
they had understood it, throughout these latter negotiations 
the policy of the Government has been thoroughly firm and 
wise. We suspect indeed that this has been in no small 
degree due to the attitude of the country. Lord Granville 
still insisted on Monday on the wisdom he had shown in 
delaying any notice of the divergence of the American Case 
from the Treaty as he had publicly interpreted it, in 
way that suggests to us that it did not startle him quite as 
much as he would have us think, though no doubt, as he 
admitted, he did not find it ‘a specific for the gout.” Further, 
we question greatly whether he had not fully contemplated 
the alternative of arguing the matter before the Geneva 
Tribunal, until he heard what the British people thought 
of it. Otherwise there could have been no conceivable 
reason for taking legal advice before explaining to the United 
States that the Treaty, according to our reading of it pub- 
lished at the time, did not authorise what they had asked, 
and that we should not be able to admit now a jurisdiction 
which we had deliberately intended to exclude when we 
signed the Treaty. It looks very much as though the Govern- 
ment had been but little surprised at the demands made, and 
had been disposed rather to argue, than peremptorily exclude, 


sident ought never to have entertained the proposal at all,nor to | them, until the public voice got itself heard. But be that as 
have submitted it for their counsel. Under these circumstances | it may, Lord Granville’s mind, once made up, has never since 


it is impossible to regard the prospect for the Supplemental | 


wavered, and he has completely avoided that otherwise too com- 


Treaty, and therefore for the Treaty itself, as otherwise than | mon swing of the moral pendulum from hesitation to hectoring. 


very uncertain. No doubt all the moderate opinion of the nation 
is favourable to it. No doubt the pecuniary interests, which 
are exceedingly strong in the United States, are eager 
for it. No doubt the statesmen heartily approve it. But 
then, on the other side, the amour propre of the Senate 


Whether it succeed or fail, the British dealings with the 
Treaty of Washington have improved steadily as the negotia- 
tion has gone on. The Treaty, on the whole, was not good,— 
too yielding on the Canadian side and too vague on the main sub- 
ject of quarrel; the British Case was good; the British Counter- 
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Case was admirable; and the negotiations of the last few 
months have been both firm and conciliatory. The moral is 
that Lord Granville does well when he gets his mind fixed on 
the principle he is fighting for, but that he is apt to take a 
great deal too long to consider whether it is worth while to fix 


his mind on it at all. 





MR. GATHORNE HARDY AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
CREED. 

F there is a man in the House of Commons from whom we 
I might expect a clear statement of the Conservative Creed 
it is Mr. Gathorne Hardy. He is high in the counsels of his 
party, is indeed the true leader of that large section of it 
which distrusts Mr. Disraeli; he is utterly fearless, and although 
not eloquent, he has the power of presenting his ideas with 
quite sufficient clearness and force. No one who hears him 
ever suspects his honesty, and he has repeatedly shown in the 
House of Commons that he has a certain contempt for political 
finesse, and would much rather express his views imprudently, 
than leave the country in doubt as to the feeling either of 
himself or of the party he represents about any particular sug- 
gestion. He never angles for the Catholic vote, or the ultra- 
Radical vote, or the Female-Suffrage vote, but explains his 
dislike of the Pope, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Jacob Bright with a 
candid acridity that leaves his friends—and enemies—very 
little indeed to desire. He is just the kind of man to tell us all 
exactly what Conservatives want, and we turned to his speech 
of Tuesday at the grand Conservative banquet in Canterbury 
with a new hope of discovering the programme, or idea of a 
programme, which Mr. Disraeli when in Lancashire so com- 
pletely failed to produce. His reticence, we thought, might 
be finesse, but finesse is not in Mr. Hardy. His is the truly 
British strategy which marches straight on the guns. He will, 
at all events, tell us what he wants in the most brusque of 
sentences, and with the most irritating absence of superfluous 
courtesy, and then we shall all know what to expect. The 
hope, we need scarcely say, as our readers have seen the speech, 
was entirely disappointed. Amasa was as Ahitophel, Mr. Hardy 
as Mr. Disraeli, quite as reticent, and apparently for the same 
reason, because he had nothing to say, except that he intensely 
disliked the Liberals and their leader, and believed that 
they meditated all manner of heinous political offences. He 
is, he declares, for the Monarchy,—which a Liberal Ministry is 
serving quite contentedly, and with all the devotion that either 
the Sovereign or the country ask. He is for the Church,—to 
which Mr. Gladstone on the very same day was expressing an 
almost fanatical devotion. He is for the Lords,—from among 
whom half the Liberal Cabinet have been selected, and who 
monopolise under a Liberal Premier all the great semi- 
independent offices of the Crown. He is for the colonies as 
constituent parts of the Empire,—to which the Liberal 
Ministry has made the enormous concession of a right to veto 
clauses in an Imperial Treaty of the first importance. He is 
for religious education,—which the Liberal Cabinet has risked 
its political existence and the affection of one-third of its 
supporters to secure to the whole population of Great Britain, 
and would if it could also secure to the population of Ireland. 


He is for successful negotiation with America,—which the | 


Liberal Foreign Secretary is wearing himself out with efforts 
to attain. He is for ships that can float, and armies that can 
fight, and financiers who can manage the Treasury, and these 
things are precisely those which Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Card- 
well, and Mr. Lowe are seeking every day of their lives. Mr. 
Hardy may think, and of course does think, that other men 


would find them more readily ; but that is only to say what was 


known before it was said, that Tories think Tories more com- 
petent to do work well than Liberals, and will not influence 
the country one way or the other. The electors may learn, 
possibly will learn, to dislike the Gladstone Ministry because 
they have done or omitted to do certain things, but they will 
not learn it one whit the sooner because a Tory says they are 
all failures. A Tory is expected to say that, and it makes 
just as little impression from Mr. Hardy’s lips as when 
recorded in the Standard’s editorial type. 

The country wants to be instructed about the points of dif- 
ference between the Conservatives and Liberals, not about the 
points upon which they are in accord or on which they raise no 














| does not see how it is possible for him or any other 





calm-thinking, well-judging men who live in this country, and 
have also been addressed by Mr. Disraeli,” but he does not say 
that he intends to postpone the statesman for whom he has no 
admiring or even civil epithets to the statesman for whom he 
has so many. He implies that Lord Derby ought to govern 
and Mr. Disraeli ought not, but gives no promise that he and 
his party will help Lord Derby to govern instead of Mr. Dis- 
raeli. A leader's name may be and very often is the equiva- 
lent of a programme, but Mr. Hardy, who wishes to employ 
this equivalent, does not tell us, does not even hint to us, who 
the leader is that he is proposing to the country. Is it Mr. 
Disraeli, or Lord Derby, or—for Mr. Hardy, we presume by 
an accidental failure in art, hints at a third alternative 
—is it the Duke of Richmond? This is perhaps the 
most important of all questions for men who are asked to 
upset Mr. Gladstone, but upon it Mr. Hardy, though quite 
furious in making the demand, vouchsafes no light whatever. 
He says the present Ministers, Mr. Forster excepted, have 
all been grievous failures, and proposes that they be ousted 
immediately, and replaced by unnamed persons presumably 
selected out of the Tory ranks. As to what these persons 
will do he has not an idea to offer, except that they will 
replace all houses unfit for human habitation by houses which 
are fit, and even on that he is in direct antagonism to the 
leader, Lord Derby, whom apparently he would prefer, if he 
did not in preference elect to follow Mr. Disraeli. There is 
literally nothing in his whole speech from which plain men 
may gather what the Tories are at, except that they want to 
expel Mr. Gladstone, and replace him by one of two of the 
least alike individuals whom it is possible to name in politics. 
A Disraeli Ministry would not be a Derby Ministry, or any 
thing in the least like it, even although Lord De-by were in 
it as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, nor would it be so con- 
sidered by that party of Moderates to which Mr. Hardy tries 
to hold out such an affectionate hand of fellowship. 

It is on this party especially that the present indefiniteness 
of the Tories is exercising such an evil effect. There can be 
no doubt that such a party exists, that it would join the 
Conservatives if it could, and that such a junction would give 
new vigour and life to both the great political parties. It 
would make them more honest, more straightforward, and 
more intelligible to the great body of the people, who now 
get neither their desire for progress nor their fear of dangerous 
change fairly represented in the Commons, and are therefore 
submitting, as in the case of the ballot, to legislation spoiled 
by the reluctance of dishonest supporters to carry out the 
ideas they profess. But there can be still less doubt that 
the party is of all conceivable parties the one least likely to 
take “a leap in the dark,” and join an organisation which 
conceals equally its projects and the name of its leader. They 
do not intend to break with the traditions of their lives, all 
their habits, all their friends, and possibly all their sup- 
porters, in order to follow Mr. Disraeli, or in order to put a 
stop to the clearance of London rookeries, the only prospect 
as yet definitely placed before them. Mr. Hardy may declaim 
about the danger of everything, of designs to upset the 
Monarchy and swallow the Lords, and disestablish the Church, 
and may delight his own followers, who understand him to 
mean by all those sulphurous phrases that he hates what they 
hate; but he will not attract the men he wants to attract by all 
that sheet-tin thunder. They know very well that the Liberal 
party while they are in it has as little the power as the 
desire to do any of those dreadful things, and are no more 
likely to quit it for such reasons than the Bavarians are to 
quit Germany because she may be going to declare war on 
monarchy, religion, and cheap beer. They are perfectly safe, 
though very uncomfortable, where they are, and they want to 
know, first of all, whether they will be safe as well as com- 
fortable on the other side; whether they are to obey a leader 
they think they like and understand, or are to commence 
new enterprises at the bidding of a chief they neither under- 
stand nor like. Till that point is cleared up they will do 
nothing, and upon that point Mr. Hardy’s speech only makes 
darkness visible, only suggests that he sees the truth, but 
Conserva- 
tive to follow the truth he sees. 

This is the point which it seems absolutely impossible 
to drive into Tory heads, namely, that they are bound 


discussion, and on these Mr. Hardy gives us as little light as| by their interests to explain themselves to people who 


any other Conservative. He says, or rather hints, all through 
his speech that Lord Derby is the man to govern England as 
it would like to be governed. He says Lancashire men “ have re- 





are not by party conviction Tories, to address the people they 
want to gain as well as the people they are not likely 
to lose. The cheers of the diners at Canterbury, enraptured 


cently been addressed by Lord Derby, one of the most eminent, | to hear such neatly expressed variations of their own senti- 
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ments, such denunciations of their own enemies, such eulogies | and especially great in negotiating the fair compromise between 
on their own men, are, of course, very pleasant to the speakers | the different principles they contain. He is great in finance, 
who elicit them, but are of no party value whatever. One | which involves precisely the same class of balanced considera. 
little nod of approval from a class which, having been Whig, | tions. But he is not great on the cardinal principles of 
will thenceforward be Tory, would be worth all the applause | politics ; he is not great in general supervision, which implies 
that can be obtained anywhere from men who have always | more consideration of those principles than of the details; if 
been Tories. It is a work of conversion that has to be | he interests himself deeply in any subject, he craves details to 
accomplished, and the Tories—Lord Derby perhaps excepted | which his imagination and fancy chiefly attach themselves, 

—never seem to us to begin it. He does take some pains to| And so with religious subjects. Few more profoundly 
show that he is in sympathy with the hard-headed, well- religious minds than Mr. Gladstone’s in its way exist, 
endowed Englishmen of all parties, and therefore a leader | but there is a want of largeness and simplicity of principle 
whom they can trust; but the regular Tory makes no effort | in his treatment of these subjects, a crave for definiteness 
of the kind, but contents himself with letting off a speech | of detail which is hardly intellectually justifiable, except on 
which delights his own people, but reads to everybody else as such a basis of authority as the Roman Church boasts,— 
merely abuse, more or less clever and epigrammatic. Mr.|a basis from which he justly recoils as one threatening 
Hardy, for instance, when he says that Mr. Gladstone’s re-| perpetual war against the progress and movement of the 
mark “he should think once, twice, nay thrice, before he | human mind. And yet Mr. Gladstone was careful on 
abolished the House of Lords,’ reminds him of the school- | Tuesday to explain that, though true Science and Reli- 
boy’s “once, twice, thrice, and away,” made a joke of a very| gion are not and cannot be at war, Science has done a 
fine kind, but he did not convince anybody that Mr. Gladstone | good deal to modify the religious conceptions of men; and 
must be prevented by votes from abolishing the House of | surely what it has done in this direction is precisely to 
Lords. blur definite outlines which were not really given us by 


| Revelation at all, but which the great eagerness of men 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LOVE OF THE “ DEFINITE.” for undue definition has engrafted upon Revelation. “It is 
N 


R. GLADSTONE’S very characteristic speech at King’s | not,” said Mr. Gladstone, “that I mean to insinuate that 
College on Tuesday in favour, not merely of religious | knowledge or science has done harm to religion. They never 
teaching, but of ‘definite and positive” religious teaching, | have done it. They never can do it—for, if harm arise, if 
was a glimpse into his character not only as a Churchman, | conflict take place, between the professors of science and the 
but as a Statesman. His imagination deals far more power- | professors of religion, the fault lies not in the thing that they 
fully with the definite measures of his own Administration | profess, but in those who profess it. It lies in their want of 
than with its general policy. He gives the impression some- | truth to their professions. It lies in their promulgating as 
times of devoting too much attention to the best defined | science that which is not science, and as religion that which 
elements of the problems before him, and much too little to|is not religion. For my own part, my lord Archbishop, I 
those more general and less concrete principles which it | believe that the researches of science and history, and a sound 
belongs to the most important functions of a Prime Minister | and just criticism, so far from tending to shake the founda- 
to consider and decide. Yet though Mr. Gladstone loves | tions of belief, have afforded an infinitude of evidence to 
what is definitely crystallised in form and coherent in its | support it, and to sustain also the authenticity and to embrace 
immediate effect on the imagination, we doubt very much if|an estimate of the value of its sacred records. But if we 
he loves what is definite in intellectual principle, é.e., what is | speak not of things as they are in themselves, but as they are 
simple and consistent in its fundamental law. In one of his | conceived by man, we must not disguise from ourselves that 
earliest books on ecclesiastical matters, ‘Church Principles | a state of things prevails in which many, distracted perhaps 
Considered in their Results,” the great complexity of principle | by the cares of life, unable to give themselves to a deep in- 
involved in the definite form with which he had to deal was | vestigation of the subject, are either in distrust or even despair 
evidently one of his attractions to the subject; and great as | upon the matter of this alliance between science and religion, 
is his approbation of definiteness and positiveness in religion, | and are disposed in some evil moment to give up all attempts at 
we doubt very much if he really approves of either of the | its solution.” And why has this “ distraction ” arisen, except 
two most definite and positive forms of Christian logic, | that science has really attacked the very definiteness of out- 
the authoritative logic of the Romanist Church, or the | line which Mr. Gladstone declares to be so essential to true 
Calvinist logic of the Scotch Presbyterian Church. Indeed, in | religious teaching? Surely if the age of man’s first existence 
this very speech he spoke, with his usual eloquence, of the last | on the earth has been pushed indefinitely further back by 
step of that great “logic of fact” which has driven Rome into | science, this has struck out one of the most definite bits of 
declaring the doctrinal infallibility of her Pontiff when teaching | the old religious teaching as to Creation ; if the possibility of 
the Ohurch, as “a proclamation of perpetual war against | man’s specific affinity to some of the lower animals has been, 
the progress and the movement of the human mind.” And lif not established, at least rendered probable by science, 
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why is itso? Simply because the principle of a doctrinal human 
authority, on which Rome always took her stand, is now made 
more “positive and definite” than ever, indeed so “ positive and 
definite ” that no one ought to misunderstand its meaning, or to 
miscarry in applying the test? Clearly, then, Mr. Gladstone does 


not always think positiveness and definiteness good attributes of | 


religious teaching. He thinks them good, we suppose, when the 
positiveness and definiteness are true and not when they are false; 


but he spoke with a warmth of “ definite ” religious education | 


that seemed to say that it was better to be definite and wrong 


than indefinite and right,—that denominational teaching, even | 


though the teacher were in error, is a better thing than unde- 


nominational teaching so vague as to forfeit clearness of form. | 


And he has sometimes left the same impression in speaking 
on educational subjects in the House of Commons. We 
suspect indeed that those Scotch Members the other day who 
insisted on retaining for the schoolmaster the pledge to teach 
conformably both to the Scriptures and to the Shorter 
Catechism, counted on winning a certain amount of sympathy 
from Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his known want of sympathy 
with the Shorter Catechism. We hardly think it would be 
true to say that Mr. Gladstone’s love of definiteness really 
depends on the truth of the definiteness. He loves it for 
its own sake, though hardly in the stage of first principles. 
He likes to deal intellectually with a definite but com- 


plex result, involving a sheaf of principles which afford | 


simplicity and 
He is great 


shadow from the too great 
It is so in politics. 


relief and 
force of any one principle. 


in his mastery of all definite measures, however complicated, 


|this has altered a great many of the most definite 
|moral conceptions of the relation of man to the lower 
|animals; if the existence of a Stone Age, in which men 
| were far more barbarous than the lowest savages now, has 
| been rendered all but certain by Science, this has undermined 
some of our most definite dogmas as to the genesis of that 
divine conscience by which God speaks in man ; if scientific 
| criticism has shaken the evidence for some books of the Bible, 
while establishing that for others, this has altered altogether the 
| definiteness of our conception of the doctrine of inspiration. 
Can any one say, then, that the effect of the growth of science 


_ has not been precisely this,—greatly to modify and even blur 
the definite forms in which our faith had previously clothed 
itself,—to throw doubt on the sharp, anecdotic forms into 
which catechetical religion threw almost all religious truths, 
—to expand indefinitely our views of ‘‘ Creation,’ and make 
both “the fall” and “the redemption ” of man mean some- 
thing much larger than they mean in either the “Shorter” 
Catechism or even the Catechism of the English Church ? 
Surely Mr.Gladstone’s love for “the definite and positive,” 
though it may be at times a great strength and at times a 
weakness to him in his capacity of statesman, is almost pure 
weakness in his capacity of religious thinker. The craving for 
detail in relation to religion is certain to be not unfrequently 
a craving for false detail. If science has taught us anything 
at all, it has taught us that the cosmogony both of the world 
and of that smaller world, human nature, has been ‘ narrowed. 
cribbed, confined’ by the positiveness and definiteness of our 
earlier systems. The most just orthodox thinkers are begin- 
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ning to see this, and to speak of Heaven and Hell as states, not | displaying the civilization and culture of the more 
places ; of Creation as a process, not an event; of moral | favoured Cantons. The Cantonists, on the other hand, 
deterioration and redemption as of long stages in the story of | would reply that the reason why even so much unity 
humanity. We cannot help thinking that Mr. Gladstone’s | has been maintained, why two camps of naturally hostile 
most characteristic feature, his love of ‘ the definite,” not in | and equally determined men have been able to dwell in 
rinciple, but in that middle region which stands half-way tolerable peace together, is to be found in the restrictions by 











between principle and action, has misled him from the first 
in his intellectual treatment of ecclesiastical questions, and is 
not unlikely to mislead him in his political treatment of them. 
His fear of the vagueness of “unsectarian” Christianity, and 
his half-sympathy with the Denominationalist cry for either 
no religious teaching at all, or the teaching of the most 
elaborate religious formulz, are in no small degree due to his, 
as we think, mistaken notion that the more “positive and 
definite’ a Church’s teaching is, the more deeply it implants 
the germs of religious life. 





THE SWISS PLEBISCITE. 

HE votes of thirteen Cantons having been registered 
T against the proposed revision of the Federal Constitution 
of Switzerland, while only nine Cantons had approved the 
measure, the necessary consequence has been that the attempted 
innovation has been rejected. It would have been no matter 
whether, as first reported, a majority of the electors had been 
found to have supported the sweeping and fundamental modi- 
fications which had been subjected to the Cantonal plébiscites. 
As it has turned out, the proposed revision has been rejected 
by a slight majority among the individual electors; but, 
in any case, so long as at least twelve out of the existing 
twenty-two Oantons have not been gained for the side of the 
revision, there can be no alteration in the Federal Consti- 
tution. The Swiss Oantons are still so many semi- 
independent States, united for mutual defence against ex- 
ternal aggression, but jealously maintaining their indi- 
vidual autonomy with regard to each other. Their mutual 
relations are not so much national as international, and 
according to the assumption which lies at the very basis of 
international law, each semi-sovereignty is absolutely equal to 
every other. The canton with half a million of inhabitants 
is in no federal sense the superior of the canton with only a 
fifth of that population. It was the leading aim of the Con- 
stitutional Revision to alter this state of affairs in the future, 
to make Switzerland, and not the Swiss Republics, the arbiter 
of all-important questions ; to substitute the National plébis- 
cite for Cantonal plébiscites through all time to come. 

It is seldom that, in speaking of the United Cantons of 


Switzerland, the notion is at all adequately realised to what | 


an extent the United Cantons are Separated Cantons as well. 
It is difficult to conceive that alliance and fellowship could 
subsist so long, and yet the fellows and allies continue to re- 
main in so many essential respects strangers to each other. 
The playground of Europe is free to every visitor from every 
country and clime of the world, and those visitors forget 
that a Switzer can change his residence from the banks 
of the Rhone to the banks of Mississippi with greater 


| Which the Swiss communities have guarded themselves from 
one another with as jealous a supervision as they have guarded 
themselves from the foreigner. 

Certainly the distinctions are sufficiently marked, and diffi- 
cult to explain except upon the theory of that armed neutrality 
which the different Swiss peoplets have been content or com- 
| pelled to observe within as well as without the Confederacy. 
| Most Cantons have erected all the familiar and many of the 
exploded barriers of independent nations against their 
neighbours and allies. Different codes of criminal 
and civil laws, prohibition of settlement and domicile, 
expulsion of aliens, taxation of aliens,—the main object 
of the mass of the Swiss Republics has been to pres 
serve the soil and citizenship of each petty distriet 
for the born inhabitants thereof. Reasons of domestic 
policy of another description have caused additional distine- 
itions. In many of the poorer Cantons, the question of 
|pauperism and the related question of population have 
led to a rigour of matrimonial legislation which forms the 
burden of the denunciations of reformers in the wealthier 
States. The most ardent lovers must produce to the 
local authorities the proofs that they possess fair means 
to support the prospective increase of the population to be 
expected from their union, or their marriage cannot be cele- 
brated. Mixed marriages used to be forbidden in various 
Cantons for other reasons. At the foot of one Alp the priest 
is the director of the school. In another canton the whole 
tone of education is Calvinist or secular. The Army of 
Switzerland is really the twenty-two armies of the Swiss 
Republics, and the multiplicity of command and organisation 
is credited by the party of centralisation with the most serious 
defects in point of military efficiency. 

It is not too much to say that the proposed revision of the 
Constitution would have left nothing but the mere name of 
the ancient Cantonal sovereignty. But one will was to be 
supreme throughout the land, from the Jura to Tyrol, and 
from the borders of Bavaria to the borders of Italy, the will of 
the absolute majority of the total population. The so-called 
Referendum was devised to give the death-blow to the authority 
of the Cantons. By the eferendwn the demand of 50,000 
citizens, or five Cantons, was to be sufficient evermore to 
create an appeal to the masses throughout the central- 
ised Confederacy, and though the result were to impose 
the German language on Ticino or the principles of 
Strauss on Fribourg, there was to be no further resource. 
‘It was the coronation of the majesty of the people, accord- 
‘ing to the centralisers. It might be the appeal from 
intelligence to fanaticism and ignorance, in the words of M. 
Fazy of Geneva. Pending the time when the future opera- 
| tion of the Referendum was to settle everything that had not 








ease than from one Canton to its united neighbour. It is| been settled by the constitutional revision, the immediate 
necessary, however, to call to mind the real facts of the case, aim of the constitutional revision was sufficiently compre- 
if we are to enter into the sentiments which actuated the | hensive. It is indeed somewhat hard to see what was left to 
opposing parties in the recent constitutional struggle. Swit- ‘any future referendum to perform. All the barriers were to 
zerland is almost a geographical expression. Different and | be broken down between the Twenty-two States. Every Switzer 
even hostile races, hostile religions, hostile traditions of every | was to be free to settle and to marry in any canton he might 








description, divide the Federation. The Teuton and the Latin, 
Germans, French, Italians and Romanese, have partitioned the 
mountains among them from time immemorial. If Lucerne 
and Fribourg are Catholic, Berne and Zurich and Geneva are 
names of power in the history of the anti-Catholic revolu- 
tion. If we are at first disposed to wonder at the differ- 
ences which exist in the boso:1 of the Republican Con- 
federacy, it is not long before another reflection begins to 
press itself upon our consideration, and we are led to ask our- 
selves the question how, with such almost internecine distine- 
tions, there could have been a Confederacy at all, and not merely 
a thin and unsubstantial figment of a Confederacy, but a living 
and powerful organization, as prompt to unite all true Switzers 
against foreign aggression as when the dread of the Austrian 
tyrant banded together the companions of Tell. Were we to 
seek to resolve our doubts by putting the question to the Swiss 
peoples themselves, we should, of late years at any rate, receive 
very different answers according to the quarters to which we 
had addressed our interrogatory. The Centralists would 
undoubtedly bemoan the internal divisions of the country 


as the reason why every upland valley was not now. 


‘choose. A sojourn of three months was to give the right of 
‘the Cantonal franchise. Education and religion were equally 
declared to be free, and equally declared to be under the 
control of the State, that is to say, of the universal plébiscite. 
|The military organization and criminal and civil legislation 
of the country were to be alike subtracted from the 
|Cantonal governments. Such matters as the building of 
dykes, the protection of the forests, the fish, the large game, 
the insectivorous birds, were similarly confided to the Central 
‘authority. The Central authority was to be empowered equally 
to abolish rouye-et-noir and to regulate the issue of bank-notes. 
In a word, the ancient sovereign jurisdictions of the Swiss Re- 
publics were to be at once and for ever curtailed to the limits 
of the power of the jury of an English county. For the Swiss 
Confederated Republics we were to have henceforth the Swiss 
Republic, one and indivisible, and in that single and cen- 
tralised state the population of the German Cantons, form- 
ing the large majority of the total population, was to 
be expected to bear absolute and unquestionable sway. 
We need not adopt the popular saying which declares, 
“ When Switzerland will make but one morsel, Prussia wild 
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because it would diminish the power of our only living insti. 
tution, the House of Commons, which pro tanto would cease 
to be representative; secondly, because it would give an un. 
natural and dangerous influence to the one-idea men, such ag 
teetotallers, who would be sure to vote, while their opponents 
would not be sure; and thirdly, because it would import into 
our politics an element of jerkiness and uncertainty which 
would, by and by, make government nearly impossible, 
Nobody would ever know whether a given question would or 
would not attract people to the polls, and the people attracted 
by one election might be just the people who had abstained 
from voting at another. The greatest power confided to our 
otherwise much-cramped Executive is that of dissolution, but 
who could dissolve when dissolution might end in a House 
THE RESULTS OF THE BALLOT. returned not by the people, but by that section of the people 
E fancy, from what we hear, that the country may look | which chanced at the moment to be keenly interested in 
upon the Ballot Bill as passed. There will be a hot|the special fight then going on? It would be needful 
debate, and perhaps a large division, upon the third reading ;|to be sensational in order to bring the people up, and we 
but the borough constituencies, upon the whole, approve the| cannot imagine a temptation more dangerous to statesmen. 
Bill, the country voters are not inimical to it, though the| It may be said that the abstinence which we dread is not 
country gentry are, and as the party will vote together, the | found in the United States, and that is true; but then in the 
majority in the Commons must be heavy. Nor is there any| Union the people is Sovereign and knows it, and in England 
serious danger of its rejection or emasculation in the Lords.|it is only Sovereign on certain points,—excluding, Lord 
The Government is quite determined that the Bill shall pass ;| Kimberley said last week, all social points, for on these the 
the Peers, as a body, would dislike a dissolution on such a| Lords are independent; in the Union, elections are as excit- 
subject; and it is doubtful if the Tory chiefs are quite in| ing as battles, because every election affects the decision of 
earnest in their resistance, if they are not in some degree /| vital questions, and in the Union the vote regulates the distri- 
under the influence of the belief that the Ballot once settled, | bution of a patronage which is open to everybody. The whip 
the permanent programme of the Liberals will have been | of taxation no longer affects our people, who scarcely feel taxed ; 
‘played out,” and parties will then rearrange themselves after | our electors have no hope of State patronage; and our quiet 
a fashion which will leave the Conservatives, for a time, at all| voters are not excited by the immense dramatic interest 
events, masters of the situation,—able perhaps to appeal with | involved in the direct election of the Head of the State, 
effect to the masses of the towns, hitherto outside Lancashire | Take away the connection between all the elections and the 
so resolutely opposed to them. The Bill therefore, as we | Presidential contest, take off all the severely felt taxes, and 
hear, will get through, and getting through, will undoubtedly | abolish patronage and corruption, and what proportion of 
produce considerable results. It is not a perfect Bill, by any | citizens would in the United States record their obscure votes? 
means, even from the point of view of its advocates; but it| We shall be very glad to be wrong, but we earnestly dread 
contains clauses against intimidation and bribery of exceeding | this particular risk, a risk which in some countries is extreme, 
stringency, clauses which the kind of persons who bribe or|—which in France, for example, makes it positively unsafe to 
intimidate—landowners, capitalists, or popular leaders—will be | have too frequent elections. The people will not go to the 
extremely reluctant to encounter; and it may have the effect | polls en masse more than once in a certain cycle. 
which usually follows in England on penal legislation, that; Again, we have a great dread that the Electorate, relieved of 
of making the offence condemned excessively discreditable. | all responsibility, will tend to accept favourites rather than 
The Bill will release the voter from influence, healthy as| political men,—that an entirely new class of Members, popular 
well as unhealthy, and it is matter of curious speculation to | favourites who are that and nothing else, will crowd into the 
forecast what the result of that release will be. That is an| House of Commons. At present the elector is chained by his 
excessively difficult forecast to make, because the result | sntecedente, by opinion, and by party organization, and does 
depends so greatly on an unknown quantity, the secret| not like to reject the candidate selected by his local leaders ; 
wishes of an enormous number of persons accustomed all | does not like to vote from pure whim, has not the courage to 
their lives to regulate and moderate their opinions under the | betray a preference not formed on political grounds ; but there 
pressure of influences which in their aggregate effect are as | is no knowing, when wholly released from responsibility, what 
imperceptible but as irresistible as the weight of the atmo-| he may do or whom he may select. We may have a hundred 
‘sphere ; but still there are some few results which, to speak | Sir Juckes Oliftons in Parliament. Almost every borough 
with the utmost caution, seem exceedingly probable. And/or county has its popular man, usually a most unfit man for 
scarcely any of these results suggest to us any lively hope in | a legislator, who is now kept out because the Conservative or 
the future. Liberal Committee will not support him, but who, when their 
One of them, if it occurs, will certainly be disastrous. Is| guidance is at an end, may be elected by acclaim. There 
it at all certain that when external influences of all kinds are | never lived perhaps a man less fitted for Parliament than 
withdrawn, and no one knows whether you have or have not Charles Dickens, or a man who under the Ballot would have 
exercised your highest privilege, the majority of the electors | been so certain of being returned; nor are we without a 
will go to the polls at all—will go, that is, through a ceremony | suspicion, grotesque as the suggestion may seem, that there 
more or less disagreeable in order to secure objects more or | are places in England returning Members where the Claimant 
less matters of indifference? Of course, in serious crises, when | would have a fair chance. 
the issues were very great and very distinctly visible, they | It is certain that the chances of celebrities of all kinds will 
would; but we speak of quiet times, when one man seems| be immensely increased, and so, as we believe, will be that of 
nearly as good as another, and trade is fairly prosperous, and all men with titles. Look how they win at the London 
everybody is anxious about his own affairs, and each man is| School elections. It is diflicult enough even now to defeat 
apt to think his vote unimportant—would the average elector | them when they stand for p»pular constituencies, and have to 


who now votes because somebody asks him, or because he would | pass the ordeal of Committees composed of men who rather 


be thought wanting in spirit if he did not, then go up to the| dislike a Lord as being too inilependent ; but under the Ballot 


‘booths at all? It is a very suggestive fact that in London, | they will stand on their own feet, and will in an extra- 
where the pressure on the voter is least, the vote, even in| ordinary proportion of cases be elected, more especially when 
general elections, is usually the lightest. In the great} they profess Liberalism. Then they will catch the party vote, 
provincial cities, where voting for the Education Boards is| and at the same time receive the quiet support of multitudes 
public, the electors vote; but in London, where the election | of Tories who think a Lord must be safe as against democracy, 
is secret, three-fourths of them stay away. The interest | and who, though they would not publicly violate party dis- 
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make it but one mouthful.” We can understand, however, 
some of the reasons which united every Swiss nationality 
except the German in hostility to so menacing a revolu- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether some of the most 
useful reforms cannot be introduced with less shock to the 
constituent principles which have certainly preserved Switzer- 
land down to the’ present, and without which it is possible 
that, Referendum notwithstanding, Switzerland might not so 
very well subsist. A single fact is enough to show the force 
of the apprehensions which have been excited. Out of the 
55,000 voters of the intensely Protestant, but French, Canton 
of Vaud, 53,000 pronounced against the proposed revision. 


























taken in politics no doubt is much greater than the interest | cipline, will privately vote in obedience to social rather than 
taken in education, but still it is not in quiet times very great, | political feeling. We should not wonder if the local magnates, 
as is proved by the small circulation of the newspapers, as| who think that under the Ballot they will have everything 
compared with the figures they would reach if everybody were | their own way, should find that secrecy had released local 
intensely interested in their contents. Any such falling-off in | jealousies, and that their chanceshad comparatively diminished. 
the habit of voting as we have witnessed in London during | That may not be an evil in some ways, these magnates being 
School-Board elections would be a grave misfortune, firstly, | as a rule stupid persons without political sense; but it will be 
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in the first great crisis, discover that we are not served by 
tainties and difficulties of political combination, of obtaining a | governing men, but by mere instruments, who will be 
clear expression of the national political thought. Of course | paralysed the moment the connection between them and 
the favouritism we have spoken of may be national instead of | head-quarters is temporarily severed. 
political, and lead to the selection of a series of dictators, the| This is the argument which the Civil Service, and Sir 
one qualification demanded of a candidate being his readiness | Donald M’Leod—the late Governor of the Punjaub—and the 
to support the Bismarck, or Thiers, or Pitt of the hour ; but it | Ze/egraph, and a great many officials of all classes, are pressing, 
may also be local, and then it will be a puzzle to the politicians. | and there can be no doubt whatever that there is exceeding 
Our main dread, however, is of an abstinence from the | force in it. We must, in India, trust our officials; we must 
polls which would enormously diminish the working power of | occasionally overlook acts we disapprove; and we must take 
Parliament, and encourage popular resistance to the working | care, before all things, that we do not deny the right of our 
of any unpopular law, its adversaries declaring that it was | agents in extremity to judge for themselves, and act as if their 
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an evil in this way, that it will immensely increase the uncer- 








approved only by the limited class who had voted, and who 
had not considered or foreseen this especial measure. It will 
not, as it were, be the business of the individual, but of the 
community, to elect the right candidate, and business which 
does not devolve upon an individual is very seldom done. 
Voting when one is not known to vote has nothing pleasurable 
about it, and in certain cases involves very disagreeable 
obligations. In the country, for instance, it involves 
what is often a troublesome journey, a journey so 
disliked that the most popular candidate would not 
have a chance unless he or his friends provided con- 
veyance for his supporters. We ask any experienced elec- 
tion agent whether he would run any candidate whatever for 
any English county if he had to be carried by men who would 
have to walk to the poll. It could not be done, and we can- 
not imagine how candidates for county seats intend to pro- 
vide for a difficulty which will seem to outsiders so small. 
Are they or their friends to provide carriage for all comers 
without knowing their votes, or are all candidates to combine 
and carry all electors, or are all electors indifferently to be 
left to their own resources? The latter will, of course, be at 
last the line adopted, if candidates find that electors do vote 
“ freely,” and unless the Lords can provide some remedy, such a 
polling-place in every parish, the disuse of conveyance will be 
followed by an immense and most disastrous falling-off in the 
aggregate county vote. People hate a long walk in the middle 
of the day upon business which does not directly interest 
them, and when they can indulge their indolence without 


| powers were self-derived. But then there is one other thing 
we must do, we must hold them severely responsible for their 
use of the wide independence which we acknowledge it is 
necessary to concede. If we do not do that, if every act is to 
be condoned lest some other act at a future time should not 
be done well, then government is useless, the machine be- 
comes an embarrassment, and we must honestly invest every 
subordinate official with the rights of a despotic king. 
Unless the Government can maintain certain general 
principles, one of which clearly is that rebels who surrender 
entitle themselves by submission to the benefit of the laws, 
while rebels who do not surrender are to be shot, there is no 
reason for keeping up a central machinery at all. It cannot 
restrain its subordinates, it cannot keep up coherent action 
among them, and it cannot increase their force—for, of 
course, to punish an irrational lenity is as wrong as to punish 
irrational severity—and is, in fact, of no use at all. Suppose, 
for example, what is quite a possible case, that Mr. Cowan, 
instead of being a very energetic and determined officer, had 
been a cowardly or crotchetty man, and had, after 
capturing these Kookas, solemnly and formally given them 
the Viceroy’s pardon. That surely would not have been a 
greater, but a less exercise of revolutionary authority than 
the order actually issued for their summary execution, yet no 
one would doubt for an instant that it would justify the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government in removing the offender from 
the service, as a man who had misused his reserved power, 
who had needlessly usurped a right properly belonging only to 











censure either from landlord, or customers, or opinion, they | the central authority. A case of that very kind did recently. 
will be very apt to indulge it, and stay at home in a pet occur in Madras two years ago, a commanding officer having 
because they are not to be carried. The same influence will | overlooked the mutiny of a regiment, and no one blamed Lord 
operate, though of course to a less degree, in borough elec- | Napier, on the contrary, every one commended Lord Napier, 
tions ; and what with indifference, humbleness, dislike of crowds, | for punishing the offender. 
and dislike of unrewarded trouble, we fully expect to see in| No one then argued that the right to pardon might one 
the first ordinary election an unexpected and most disastrous | day be beneficially exercised by a surbordinate, and that he 
reduction in the constituencies, that is, in the moral power would then be afraid to exercise it. Or take another and 
from which Parliament derives its strength. still more palpable case. There is no human being among 
civilised men who in time of emergency is left so independent 
: as the Indian Viceroy. He is specially provided by the 
MR. COWAN’S DISMISSAL. | Regulating Act with a power transcending that of the British 
i= public mind in England still seems to be perplexed about | Government itself, with the power to pass proprio motu, without 
the Kooka executions, and especially about the action of | the consent of his Council, an Act valid for six months, and 
Lord Napier, the acting Viceroy, against those who ordered them. | having during that time the full force of an Act of Parliament. 
Upon the executions the perplexity, perhaps, is not very deep or | Under this provision he can legally order that the inhabitants 
important. A few men are of opinion that coloured races | of a province shall be put to death, and he has the physical 
cannot be treated too sternly, and a few more are honestly | power to give his order effect. But does any human 
apprehensive that any movement in India may, unless cruelly | being therefore imagine that if he abused this awful 
repressed, end in the subversion of our rule ; but the majority | authority, if he used it, for instance, to exterminate 
see that we can have no right to treat a mere insurrection of | all Wahabees as possible insurgents, it would be unjust or 
civilians as a capital crime, that it is most impolitic to refuse | unwise to dismiss him from his office? Should we not rather 
quarter to insurgents who have surrendered, and that it is | all argue that the interests of the Empire required an example 
very cruel to massacre without trial heaps of unarmed men. | which might deter these great officers in future from using 
We might as well have killed women as the Kookas, when | their tremendous reserved power precipitately, which should 
once they had surrendered. The country as a whole, | bring home to their minds the sense of their ultimate respon- 
therefore, reprehends Mr. Cowan, but feels, nevertheless, | sibility to the Empire? Are we to enforce responsibility for 
a little doubtful whether he ought to have been punished. | the use of legal powers, and not enforce it for the use of revo- 
Grant, it is said, that the Deputy-Commissioner was | lutionary powers? We cannot conceive, if a great Government 
a little hasty, or harsh, or even cruel, still he did the | like that of India is to be forbidden to dismiss an officer who in 








one thing which, if we are to keep India at all, our agents | 
must be prepared to do,—he took the responsibility. He 
rushed at the spark and stamped it out, stamped it out suc- 
cessfully, so that the magazine did not catch fire. If we 
reprimand him, still more if we punish him, we shall impose 
such a responsibility upon our officers that next time, when 
severity may be needed, they will be afraid to exercise it; that 
the sense of independence will be gone, and that instead of 
acting, they will be writing to head-quarters for instruc- 
tions and authority. They will be bound in red-tape, and as | 
little respected as the Company’s Colonels were, when every 
sepoy could appeal to head-quarters against an order of punish- 
ment. The whole service will be demoralised, and we shall, 


| 
| 
| 





its judgment has taken human life indiscreetly, how discipline 
is to be kept up at all, or officers prevented from doing acts 
which may be fatal to the Empire. Nobody denies that Mr. 
Cowan’s act was exceptional, but everybody seems to think 
that because it was exceptional therefore it ought to pass. 
Suppose he had considered burglary catching, and had hung a 
man for burglary, the legal punishment being penal servitude, 
would he then have been in the right ? 

The Government of India is perfectly in the right, and will 
strengthen and not weaken the hands of its servants by its 
action, by keeping the service together, and not suffering it 
to split into independent atoms, and it cannot reasonably be 
attacked except on a single argument. If the executions 
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could not be helped, then it is most unfair to punish Mr. | Sunday was commenting in the Roman Catholic Pro-Cathedral at 
Cowan for ordering them. If, as we said once before, the | Kensington in very much the same spirit on the antics of the 
prisoners were sure to be rescued, or could not be detained, or | party which has, as Dr. Newman prophesied, distinguished itself 
could kill their captors, then we admit the decision is unjust. |in the meantime by the caprices of its obedience and the arbi- 
But not one of these excuses is so much as pleaded, far less | trariness of its authority, which has fallen so much in love with 
accepted, by the final authority, the Government of India, which, | the idea of authority in the abstract as to initiate and carry 
we may remind the reader, is not a weak-minded authority, through a rebellion against all such authorities in the concrete ag 
liable to be misled by clamour, but a government affected by | were set over it; and like that far mightier revolution which bore 
only one form of opinion, that of its own agents, which | witness to liberty by filling the prisons, and to fraternity by 
opinion it has, as Sir Donald M‘Leod admits, deliber- | massacre, and to equality by despotism, has shown its deference 
ately defied. Whether it was necessary to punish so severely | for the Apostolic succession by defying the Bishops, and its value 
is another matter. We cannot see that the Viceroy could do | for true Apostolic humility by imposing on the consciences of the 
less, if he did anything at all, as a mere reprimand would | Jaity spiritual prescriptions far more drastic and absolute than any 
have suggested secret approval of the violence publicly con- | other Church in Christendom has ever heard of. Monsignore Capel’s 
demned. But at the same time, as it is perfectly clear that | address, no doubt, had a Roman Catholic drift. He was not un- 
Mr. Oowan’s conduct, however calamitous in its results, and willing to contrast the comparative liberty of the Roman Catholic 
however dangerous to the organisation of the service, was | laity with the theatrical servitude in which these experimentalising 


entirely without mala fides, was dictated in fact by over- 
weening zeal in the service of the Empire, as Mr. Forsyth has 
not been punished at all, and as the object of the punishment 
is rather to teach than to avenge, we see no objection what- 


ever to Mr. Cowan’s reappointment to any branch not requiring 


the exercise of the judicial faculty, say the diplomatic, or 
as they call it in India, the Political Service. He may make 
an admirable officer yet, with his courage, and decision, and 
dash, and will make none the worse for his severe lesson that 
these qualities are no excuses for indiscretion in the use of 
irresponsible, any more than of responsible power. And all 
the Services of India may ponder the lesson which we should 
have thought Sir Donald M‘Leod did not need to learn, that to 
refuse quarter to men who have surrendered is not the course 
which tempts men to surrender, and that surrender, and not 
extermination, is the object which statesmen should have 
at heart. 


MONSIGNORE CAPEL ON THE PATRISTICO- 
PROTESTANTS. 

R. NEWMAN told the Anglo-Catholies at least two-and- 
twenty years ago what they must become if they continued 
to play their curious pranks of counterfeit Romanism within the 
pale of the Church of England. ‘You will no longer,” he 
said, ‘be Anglo-Catholics, but Patristico-Protestants. You will 
be obliged to frame a religion for yourselves, and then to main- 
tain it is that very truth, pure and celestial, which the Apostles 


promulgated. You will be induced of necessity to put together | 


some speculation of your own, and then to fancy it of importance 
enough to din it into the ears of your neighbours, to plague the 
world with it, and if you have success, to convulse your own com- 
munion with the imperious inculcation of doctrines which you can 
never engraft upon it.” And again, ‘“‘ Who makes the concessions 
to Catholics which you do, yet remains separate from them? 
Who among Anglican authorities could speak of Penance as a 
sacrament as you do? Who of them encourages, much less 
insists upon auricular confession as you? or makes fasting an 
obligation? or uses the crucifix and the rosary? or re- 
serves the consecrated bread? or believes in miracles as ex- 
isting in your communion? or administers, as I believe you do, 
Extreme Unction? In some points you prefer Rome, in others 
Greece, in others England, in others Scotland; and of that pre- 
ference your own private judgment is the ultimate sanction. What 
am I to say to conduct so preposterous? Say you go by any 
authority whatever, and I shall know where to find you, and I 
shall respect you. Swear by any school or religion, old or modern, 
by Ronge’s Church, or the Evangelical Alliance, nay, by your- 


selves, and I shall know what you mean, and will listen to you. | 


But do not come to me with the latest fashion of opinion which 


the world has seen, and protest to me that it is the oldest. Do | 


not come to me at this time of day with views palpably new, 


isolated, original, svi generis, warranted old neither by Christian | 


nor unbeliever, and challenge me to answer what I really have not 
the patience to read. Life is not long enough for such trifles. . . 
Nor pretend that you are but executing the sacred duty of defend- 
ing your own communion. Your Church does not thank you for 
a defence which she has no dream of appropriating. You innovate 
on her professions of doctrine, and then you bid us love her for 
your innovations. You cling to her for what she denounces, and | 
you almost anathematize us for taking a step which you would | 
please her best by taking also. You call it restless, impatient, 
undutifal in us to do what she would have us do, and you think it | 
& loving and confiding course to believe, not her, but you.” | 
So wrote Dr. Newman in 1850, and Monsignore Capel only last | 


priests among the Patristico-Protestants bind the wills of those 
| who submit themselves to their guidance. He was anxious to 
| compare the comparative moderation of the authority which is not 
| of to-day or yesterday, but has a tradition of centuries behind it, 
with the violence of this brand-new réyime of self-created sacer- 
dotalism. But whatever his motive and arridre pensée, the lesson he 
gave to these advocates of capricious submission to laws of their own 
choosing, and capricious imposition of an authority of their own in- 
| vention, was not the less good. It was Dr. Newman’s lesson illus- 
| trated by time and pointed by flagrant examples. If you wantto find 
| violent forms of spiritual rule, go where it is new-born, self-willed, 
‘and free from the restraint of custom and the limits of a sys- 
| tematic gradation. If you want to find obedience which is almost 
| slavish, combined with rebellion that is almost vindictive, go where 
| there is no limit to the spirit of obedience except the caprice which 
| suggested it, and no constitutional principle by which the resistance 
| to authority may be regulated and controlled. Monsignore Capel 
| asserts, — and all one hears of the eccentricities of the Ritualist 
| movement would support his assertion that the Ritualist clergy 
| dictate to their people whom they should see, whom they should 
| know, and even whether they should, or should not, hold inter- 
course with their own friends and relations. ‘*‘He knew 
| people were held in a servitude in this respect that was to him 
| simply appalling” [no doubt, more because of its heretical origin 
| than its extent]. ‘+ Were he to read to the congregation letters 
in his possession written on those very points by people who were 
| becoming Catholics” [there, no doubt, is the sting], ** he felt sure 
| each person present would declare he could scarcely believe what 
| was said. ‘There was this abyss between the Catholics and the 
| Ritualists. The former had an authority and submitted to it; 
| they believed in an authority; but the Ritualists believed it not, 
because they were bound to take authority from themselves.” To 
| say the Ritualists do not Uelieve in the authority they invent 
|for themselves is most likely a blunder. People are apt to 
| be very much in love with the authority which represents 
| self-will, and are easily deluded by its fascinations. But 
|certainly it is worth some consideration why this mock- 
| Romanism out-Romanises Rome itself in its austerities and 
| observances, while differing from Rome so very widely in the 
| fiery disrespect with which it treats its constitutional rulers, 
| because they do not rule as it desires to be ruled. 
And that brings us back to Dr. Newman’s phrase for them *‘ Pat- 
| ristico-Protestants.” These Ritualists are not in search of a human 
custodian and organ of revealed truth, any more than we are. 
They are no believers at all in a divinely-superintended Institution 
which has truth committed to it, that it, and it alone, really under- 
| stands. They believe that they can find truth by its own light, 
—and that, when they have found it, all who are blind to 
‘it, whether they be above them in the ecclesiastical order 
or not, are undeserving of deference from those who see 
‘it. They are not, it is true, Protestants in the sense of 
protesting against the superstitions which were thrown off 
‘at the Reformation. On the contrary, they protest strongly 
‘against the disuse of those usages. But they are Protes- 
tants in the sense of going entirely by their own spiritual, 
and moral, and intellectual judgment in deciding what it 
is right to think and what it is right to do. ‘True, 
they claim to go by the usages of the Primitive Church; but, 
as Monsignore Capel shows, they exceed those usages in every 
direction whenever they see a rite which takes their fancy. They 
respect neither their Bishops nor the Prayer-Book, if these warn 
them against adoration of the elements or intercession for the 
dead, or enforcing the practice of auricular confession. It is 
the supposed intrinsic beauty and fascination of these rites which 
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captivate them, and neither rubrics nor episcopal voices have the 
slightest power to withhold them. They invoke the Virgin and the 
Saints not because they can show that up to any particular age 
the practice was universal, but because it strikes them as an affect- 
ing practice, which softens the heart and brings them aid at critical 
moments. ‘They celebrate the ‘‘ three hours’ agony,” as Monsignore 
Capel pointed out, not because there is a vestige of such a 
practice in antiquity, still less in our Prayer-Book, but because 
it seems to them to conduce to edification. They not only go by 
private judgment in all this, but by a private judgment which 
has more highly elaborated tests and affinities than any religious 
private judgment which was ever known before. The ordinary 
tendency of private judgment is of course to simplify, because it 
is usually much easier to see objections to an old practice than to 
see reasons for a new. But these Patristico-Protestants pro- 
test in favour of everything which gives them anewimpulse of imagi- 
native adoration, and see no objections except to anything that re- 
strains their ardour for the feelings to which religious ceremoniesgive 
rise. In short, they love authority not at all for itself, but only 
as the excuse for more religious procedure, more picture, 
and more emotion. They are Protestants, not against 
superstition, but against rationalism, and they are patris- 
tical only because the early Fathers (whom they greatly sur- 
pass in their ritualism) happened to be less reasoning and more 
pictorial and emotional than our own age. It is sympathy with the 
Fathers, not reverence for them, which makes them appear to 
appeal to patristic authority. The Roman Catholics are far more 
rationalist than the Ritualist, for Romanists found their ritualism 
upon the theory of a divine but developing jurisdiction. They do 
what the Church tells them because it tells them, and not because 
they can see at a glance that this rite softens the heart and that 
rite raises the devotion. They cling by an institution aud confess 
their inability to judge for themselves of anything beyond this,— 
that that institution is their best guide. But the Patristico-Pro- 
testants, though they disavow reason, find no substitute for it in 
any institution. What they call ‘authority’ is really a highly organ- 
ised form of imitative experiment. They adopt freely all sorts of 
hints from Churches which they would think it asin to obey. They 
borrow patterns of devotion of which they would bitterly 
resent the imposition. 
standard of devout taste;—to subject themselves to a law of 
their own, taken on eclectic principles from all the Churches ; 
—which is not even as much as the French soldiers mean when 
they demand the right to choose their own officers, for the latter 
do at least agree to be guided by men whose decisions they cannot 
really foresee at the time of the election, but the Patristico- 
Protestants submit themselves to no discretion anywhere, but 
choose their own rules and defy their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Choosing by the taste and fancy, instead of by the reason, 
is not less Protestant, and a great deal more risky, than common 
private judgment, for after all, the reason is the judicial faculty 
which can apply a standard to the tastes, while the tastes cannot 
measure the reason by anything in themselves, We should be 
disposed to say that there are no Protestants at all in whom the 
self-will of religious feeling goes so far as with the Ritualists. 
Roman Catholics 
may delight to obey, but this Patristico-Protestantism is irrational 
self-will,—a characteristic which contains the chief weakness to 
which Protestants are liable in happy combination with the chief 
weakness to which Romanists are liable, and is destitute of the 
peculiar strength of both. 





THE WOMEN’S RIGHTS’ CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 
F it is true, as Reuter affirms, that the Women’s Rights’ party 
throughout the United States have nominated Victoria Wood- 

hull for President and Frederick Douglas for Vice-President, 
they have given a blow to their cause which will have a reflex 
action upon its prospects here. That cause, so far as we under- 
stand American politics, has never been near success; but 
recent events had undoubtedly given it a certain prominence 
among the many movements which Americans support or tolerate, 
partly from a notion that something may come of them, partly 
from interest in anything that seems original, but chiefly from 
an idea, seldom acted on, but never quite absent from the Ameri- 
can mind, that it is the destiny of the Republic to originate a new 
and more perfect form of society, as it has originated a new and 
more perfect form of political organisation. Women in America 
have always been more influential, or rather more visible, than 
with us. 


They mean by authority their own, 


may delight to reason, and Protestants | 


;a direct and overpowering influence over education, the Yankee 
| schoolmistresses being in fact the educators of the whole people. 
| Custom gives them equal rights in the distribution of family pro- 
| perty, and law gives them in the majority of States in respect to all 
forms of ownership the same rights as men, marriage not being 
considered a sufficient excuse for confiscation. ‘The only privilege 
in fact denied to women in America is the suffrage, and in contend- 
‘ing for that they have some advantages of position not possessed 
by their sisters in Great Britain. When no qualification 
|of any kind is demanded from men, negroes of the lowest 
‘class voting equally with Professors, it seems hard to refuse 
| to women, who are as universally and as well educated as the men, 
| their share in the government of the country ; and as they are not 
|over the whole country a majority, though they are in New 
| England, the transfer of power would not be so complete or so 
| irretrievable. Moreover, it is possible under the State organisa- 
| tion to try the experiment safely, to let women vote, sit on juries, 
/ and become justices in some one State, and see what comes of it, 
before committing the whole country to their care—an immense 
| encouragement to experiments of every kind. 
| So strong therefore became the agitation, that we believe female 
suffrage would before long have been tried in some great State, 
| the rest of the Union looking on with keen interest, but for the 
operation of two ideas, one very loudly proclaimed, and one ex- 
| pressed only in corners, but none the less potent for all that. The 
first was the religious idea. People who hear so frequently of the 
| criminality of New York, and the wild ways of the West, and the 
| strange sects perpetually forming in the Union, are apt to forget 
| that the immense majority of Americans still adhere to the ortho- 
dox creeds, that nearly two-thirds of the whole population belong 
' more or less definitely as church members or constant attendants 
‘to the Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, 
| Presbyterian, aud Catholic Churches, and all these bodies 
maintain with more or less of emphasis that Christianity 
subordinates the wife to the husband, and indeed, as respects 
offices of religion, the woman tothe man. So strong is this feeling, 
that the leading advocates of women’s rights some two or three 
years ago were impelled to declare that they would not recognise 
St. Paul as a final authority in the matter, and the whole 
party is tainted in popular opinion with a bias towards sceptical 
or secularist views. ‘The charge is an extremely unfair one, the 


' Quakers, who usually favour the movement, being the least scep- 


tical of mankind, while the Catholics bave gone much farther 
than the sceptics in trusting religious functions to the feebler sex, 
but it has had a very great effect. The other opposing idea is that 
‘the Women’s Rights’ people,” as they are comprehensively called, 
all at heart incline either towards some radical change in the 
laws regulating the institution of marriage, or towards the 


| dangerous apology for licence known as the doctrine of Free 


Love. Upon the former point, the willingness of the party to 
relax the Divorce Law, we can form no judgment, even in 
our own minds. It is quite certain that American opinion 
about marriage differs from that of England, or laws of divorce 
such as exist in Illinois and Connecticut could not have been 
passed, or at all events could not have been sustained through so 
many years. ‘They legalise in practice divorce at will, and though 
they may be explained in Illinois by references to the German 
vote, Germans have no majority, and indeed no great influence in 
Connecticut, where the number of divorces sanctioned in one 
year has occasionally risen to a third of the number of mar- 
Of course this excessive frequency of 
divorce is due to the influx of strangers anxious to 
‘avail themselves of exceptional legislation, but still the 
scandal falls upon Connecticut, it can be removed, and it is 


riages contracted. 


‘contentedly borne both by the people of the State and by the 


legists of the Union, who upon any other subject would maintain 


‘the curious provision of the Constitution which forbids any State 


to pass a law relaxing the obligation of a contract. But there is no 


| evidence to show that the supporters of female suffrage are specially 
friendly or hostile to these relaxations, or that women if they 


possessed the vote would either extend or repudiate the practice of 


| Illinois. The second charge, however—that of a sympathy for the 
| Free-love doctrine—we should unhesitatingly pronounce a libel 


directly at variance with all known facts ; but it is one to which the 


election of Mrs. Woodhull as the official representative of the party 


will certainly be held to give some colour. If we ignore altogether 


‘the charges made by New York papers against Mrs. Woodhull, 


as mere libels which no foreigner can sufficiently test, still it is 


' certain that she avowedly maintains the doctrine of Free Love in 
They lecture, preach, start political papers, conduct | its boldest and worst form, as including the moral right of every 
business, and exercise, to the immense benefit of all concerned, | human being of either sex to form and abandon any relation at 
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discretion, guided solely by his or her own impulse, and appa- | the missing; but this is, I believe, not correct, as it was after. 
rently without reference even to that certainty of paternity with- | wards stated that nobody was missing from the various hotels. 
out which the family cannot in anysense exist ;and that she publishes | The news of this disaster reached Naples early on last Friday, and 
a paper in which this view is maintained in the most repulsive way, | threw the city into alarm, which was soon immensely increased by 
and in terms sometimes so exaggerated as to suggest that she | observing the mountain enveloped on all sides in dense smoke, 
intends to shock readers into attention. We doubtif anything so | which towered gigantically into the sky, and from the heart of 
extraordinary as this paper exists in newspaper literature. ‘he | which deep rumblings proceeded at intervals, like salvoes of distant 
editors themselves write decently, though a fanatic hatred of | artillery. These bellowings soon increased in violence, and 
marriage breathes through every article; but they admit anything, | gradually merged into an unceasing roar, which even at Naples 
any statement or any argument bearing upon their subject, pure | caused the atmosphere to tremble, and the very earth to vibrate. 
Shoals of letters are published every week from all | A. was on the roof of our town dwelling looking at the moun- 
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or impure. 





parts of the Union telling stories of the unhappiness produced by 
marriage, sometimes mere bursts of ill-temper, often cynical 
shamelessnesses, occasionally stories of deep pathos, but all in- 
tended as denunciations of the existing scheme of morals, all 
followed by the same remark that while marriage exists there can 
be no happiness for mankind. In fact, for we do not want to go 
into the details of the subject, the idea of Free Love is unhesi- 
tatingly pressed to its uttermost conclusions, till the paper is very 
often unreadable. Nevertheless, it is stated that the Women’s 
Rights’ party, including, as it certainly does, many men of thehighest 
nature, and thousands of women as pure as Bayard Taylor’s 
exquisite type of the sect, the (Quakeress Hannah Thurston, 
have elected Mrs. Woodhull their official representative. lf the 
statement is true, it does not mean, of course, that they approve 
her ideas except upon the question of suffrage, but it does 
mean that they are ready to condone views essentially 
hostile to the very theory of sexual morality, fatal to 
family life, and destructive to civilisation, in consideration of daring 
and able leadership towards their special end. Unless we are 
mistaken, precisely the same thing happened once before at a 
convention of the party held, we think, in Syracuse, the lady lec- 
turers, while most pointedly repudiating any sympathy with Free 
Love, still voting for Mrs. Woodhull. The nomination therefore | 








tain through a glass, when suddenly everything trembled with a 
mighty roar, and she saw the mountain open low down below the 
Observatory, flames dart high into the air, seen even in the day. 
light, and then arise the dark, huge column of smoke and 
ashes that, circling majestically aloft, indicates the presence 
below of a new eruptive crater. ‘This, from its position, 
might seriously menace Santo Jorio, so she instantly rushed 
off to tell her mother and then call me. Meanwhile, I, at 
the office, hearing the mountain roaring, went out to see what 
was going on. I reached the Largo Municipio, near home, whence 
a full view of the mountain was obtainable. By daylight lava 
at a distance only shows smoke, but from the position on the 
mountain of the various lines of smoke, I saw at once that we 
ought to be off without delay to the Casino to carry off what we 
could, if it should prove necessary. I found E. already 
going, and after giving the necessary directions for porters and 
carts to come out at once, I followed with A. G., who is now 
staying with us. I drove a pony of my own, and I think he was 
as much excited as ourselves about the eruption, for he kicked and 
almost ran away, but I got him behind another carriage, and so 
got along. As we advanced, the roaring of the mountain began 
to be heard above the noise of the crowd of carriages, and now the 
stream of fugitives from all the villages round the mountain met 





is possible, and certainly reveals in the party a most immoral pre- | us; carts heaped with housebold furniture, men carrying heavy 
ference of end to means, while its first result will be to deepen the | loads, women with their children, old and young, rich and poor, 
suspicion which of all suspicions is the one most fatal to the party | all fleeing while there was yet time, for later on where would the 
in the United States, and which the more brutal opponents of the | means of transport be found? ‘The panic was indescribable, the 
Women’s Rights’ party here are always striving, happily without | horrid bellowing having demoralised the population more than 
much effect, to raise. anything else; for never, in the memory of living man, had it 

OF course the movement has no political meaning. It is legal | been heard before, and who could say what it might portend? As 
to vote for electors pledged to Mrs. Woodhull, though illegal for | we got on we overtook large bodies of police, gendarmes, and 
them to nominate her to the Presidency ; but the managers cannot | troops hurrying to the most menaced points to help and keep 
on their own theory reject female voters, who are not legally | order, and good service they did; then long lines of the transport- 
entitled to vote, and so-the whole affair will be a drama, import- | corps waggons pressing forward in the same direction. All the 
ant only if it should reveal the actual number of women within | omnibuses of Naples were seized and sent off to gather in 
the States anxious enough for the suffrage to condone the action | the fugitives; the train ran gratis, the Admiralty sent steamers 


of the New York Convention, and endure the charge of sympathy | down the coast to help in that direction. Racchia was in com- 





witb the party of Free Love. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——p- 
VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION. 
[We have received the following lively account of the eruption | 


of Vesuvius from a friend, being extracts from a letter from 

Naples.—Eb. Spectator.] | 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

saves This long while past, the mountain has been slightly erup- 











mand of these, and the municipalities in Naples and in all the 


surrounding districts :prepared lodging and food for those who 


would needthem. The King and the authorities were on the spot. 
We soon got to the turn up to Santo Jorio, and here the National 
Guards were turning back the merely curious, for the roads must 
be kept free for the fugitives and their goods. I was known, and 
passed without hindrance. Having found that there was no im- 
mediate danger to the Casino, I went off with A. G. on foot 
to get a nearer view of the lava. Just at the foot of the mountain, 
separated once by a valley, stood the villages of Massa and Santo 
Sebastiano; in 1855, a lava stream flowed between them, and left 
a mountain where the valley once lay. I now found the lava 





tive, and little thin streams of lava would run down from the 
crater, now at one side and now at another, and glow through the coming down the same track, and already, in an incredibly short 
night ; but they never went further than the foot of the cone, and | time, it had reached within gunshot of the villages, menacing both. 
mostly cooled at once, and were no longer to be seen the night | There it was, the fiery stream oozing along like molten metal laden 
following; at other times, one could only see a flame shoot up | with scoriz, that fell over and over as it rolled more than house- 
now and then from the summit and disappear, which we called | high along, with deadly, irresistible might. It reached a tree, the 
“Vesuvius smoking his cigar.” Early last week, however, the | tree burst into flame; it touched a house, a heap of smoking ruins 
spectacle became much finer. On Wednesday night the whole top | was all that remained to disappear into the great, black, heaving, 
of the cone appeared encircled with fire, and from the mass lava | smoking sea of destruction. A deep quarry lay in its way; it 

| slowly approached the edge, the people paused in awe, and a great 


streams descended on all sides, while three craters at the summit 
continually threw red-hot stones high into the air, which glanced | shout went up as the first fiery wave heaved over aud plunged 


through the smoke and fell in sparkling showers, to be hurled again | below, a cataract of molten fire and great glowing rocks 
aloft. On Thursday evening much the same spectacle was to be | poured in for a few minutes, and the quarry was filled, 
seen, and many people ascended the mountain to obtaina nearer and the mighty mass rolled undiminished on. Meanwhile, 
view, and thus it was that many perished; for as they were ad- | in both villages all was confusion ; all the carts that could be got 
vancing in all apparent security to where one of the small lava | stood in the streets, and all the wretched peasants’ household goods 
streams was flowing, the mountain-side suddenly opened from top | were hurriedly piled on them, and as hurriedly driven away ; for 
to bottom, lava flowed out and surrounded some; others were | soon the lava will have cut the road. Some had already fled, and their 
struck down and horribly burned by red-hot stones, and were with houses were shut; others were wildly flinging everything into the 
difficulty rescued, in some cases only to die in hospital afterwards. street, to be ready for their turn with the carts; others, having 


It isnot known how many perished. Very exaggerated accounts made bundles of the best they had, were carrying them off on their 
heads, fathers, mothers, and iittle ones fleeing together. ‘Then 


were current at first, and it was said many foreigners were among | 
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might be seen a fat proprietor of a menaced villa, recognisable by 
the great door-key protruding from his coat-tail pocket, haggling 
with porters for the removal of his furniture, and while they 
haggled the lava came down and rendered farther dispute useless ; 
and here was a woman silently weeping, and there one shouting 
aloud to her patron saint, whose image she had hung out of 
window, to keep off the ruthless enemy; and over the shouting 
of the men, and the weeping of the women, and the calling to 
each other, and the voices of the drivers as they urged on their 
horses, came ever and incessantly the thundering roar of the 
mountain. And now the road is cut, and the carts have to take 
by-paths, soon also to be intercepted ; and then the police push 
‘back the crowd, and the lava is at the houses, and first one falls 
and then another; the “ fat proprietor’s” villa is gone, and his 
big door-key useless. But what is that shout and rush? The 
lava has reached a house, when on the terrace appears a woman 
ecreaming for help. She wanted to rescue yet another bundle, 
and her retreat is cut off; the lava is rising against the 
walls, and soon all will be a ruin, and she wrings her hands 
wildly, and a shout is raised, ‘‘ A ladder, a ladder !” and the crowd 
- fall back, and the police hurry on a few brave fellows carrying one 
between them; it is placed against the tottering house, a brave 
man (he is a common soldier) rushes up, and brings down the 
almost senseless woman, not a minute too soon, for with a 
rumble the house falls, and the lava occupies its place. But see! 
ft advances no more; it has turned, it passes on down to the 
plain, to new destruction, but the rest of the village is saved. 
Leaving this point, I went to see the stream that was menac- 
ing Santo Jorio. There the scene was widely different. ‘The lava 
was advancing over much the same ground it had gone over in 
the last eruption ; was destroying nothing, for it had nothing to 
destroy ; it was widening out excessively ; the frontage on which 
it was advancing being perhaps a mile wide, and for that very 
geason it was creeping on excessively slowly ; while, on the con- 
trary, several other streams were advancing rapidly in different 
directions. I therefore came to the conclusion that SantoJorio ran 
no immediate peril, and would probably escape altogether ; and so 
it turned out, for while the Santo Sebastiano stream ran between 
four and five miles in the twenty-four hours, the Santo Jorio one 
4id not run half a mile in the same time. 
We then turned towards home, and on our way the sun set ; 
and now was to be seen a sight of rare beauty, as his dying rays 
cast a rosy tint over the mountain, and piles of smoke and vapour, 


and those with umbrellas pressed closely over their heads, and 
constantly wiping their eyes,—it was a queer sight, we all looked 
like dustmen. The next day was worse, for a high wind drove 
the ashes everywhere, and then they penetrated where they had 
stayed away before, if indeed there were any such places. On 
Tuesday the wind ceased, but it rained instead, and as water and 
sand make mud, it literally rained mud, so where ashes were before 
now was mud; and still Vesuvius, shrouded in gloom, growled 
unceasingly, and still the fear of earthquake haunted the timid, 
but only a few very slight shocks were felt. Yesterday, at last, 
things cleared. The wind changed, and the ashes, if any, were 
carried elsewhere. The mountain was silent, the lava black, the 
sun shone out, people went about as usual, the peasants began 
returning to their homes, and in Naples a general clearing began 
to take place ; in short, although to-day we have again a sprinkling 
of ashes, the great eruption of 1872 may be said to be at an end. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ncinniignsinc 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED IN IRELAND. 
(To Tus Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As a member of the General Synod of the Church of Ireland, 
I have been much interested in reading your article of the 4th on 
the debate in the Convocation of Canterbury on the (erroneously 
so-called) Athanasian Creed. The same subject’ has been fully 
debated in our Synod, which closed its session for this year on the 
8th, and though many persons say our time has been wasted be- 
cause there is no immediate result, yet I believe our debates 
have done very much towards bringing public opinion, especially 
among the clergy, to the side of truth and toleration. 

In our Synod the laity are fully represented, and the clerical 
members are elected by the clergy of their dioceses ; there are no 
official members except the bishops; the ‘‘cathedral element,” 
which indeed had never much more than a nominal existence in 
Ireland, is not recognised in any form. Our Synod is thus really 
representative, and in a great degree democratic, while your Con- 
vocation is neither; and one of the most important lessons of our 
debates is the great benefit done to a clerical body by freely 
debating with laymen on equal terms. 

The Synod last year appointed a committee, known as the 
Revision Committee, for the purpose of suggesting changes in 
the Prayer-Book. This was done chiefly in consequence of an 








rising mass upon mass above it, while below began to glow the | alarm, which I believe to have been greatly exaggerated, about 
lava's lurid fire, and from the summit columns of fiery stones rent | the progress of what is called Ritualism, but the Committee were 
the towering mass, shooting 1,300 métres high from the crater’s ' not bound by any instructions as to the direction or tendetivy of 
edge. At the Casino we found dinner awaiting us, but, to say | the changes which they were to propose. 

truth, I had but little appetite. As I saw I should not be wanted | The report which they have printed and laid before the Synod 
at the Casino, I was very desirous to get back,to Naples, where I | is not complete, as they have not yet got through the whole of the 
knew A. and the children would be extremely anxious as long Prayer-Book ; but it covers all that is of importance except the 
as wasaway. Along the road there was the same “confusion, | Burial Service. I am surprised and delighted with its boldness, 
worse confounded” by the darkness ; but I got home all safe. | and it would, I should think, be enough to take away the breath 
The mountain was, at this time, a sublime and wonderful spec- | of your Convocation if it had been officially presented to them, 
tacle; half shrouded in the smoke that rose from all its sides, it | Besides a great number of smaller proposals, it hits the three great 


seemed of more than usual height ; a great stream of glowing lava blots on the Prayer-Book as it stands at present, namely, the 


descended on the left, and plunging down a precipice in waves of | damuatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, the power to forgive 
liquid fire, could be traced far out into the plain, its dull red | supposed to be conveyed to the priest in the Ordination Service, 
glare lightened at intervals by the more yellow flame of burning | and the same power supposed to be exercised by the priest in the 





houses; a similar stream on the right traced the curves of the 
mountain in that direction, while at the base the great stream 
that menaced Santo Jorio and all the plain below could, be traced in 
its majestic breadth; other minor streams of fire furrowed the 
mountain in different directions; while above, the majestic 
pile of vapour was divided by the ever renewed column of 
fiame and incandescent stones, which, after shooting to 
unknown heights, might be seen falling in showers of 
brilliant sparks and rolling down the mountain side....... 
Next morning, Saturday, the lava in every direction had almost 
stopped flowing, but the roaring continued unabated. In the 
course of the day the lava stopped entirely. When we awoke on 
Sunday morning, although long after sunrise, it was still dark ; it 
was raining ashes, and a thick, dark stratum covered everything. 
As the day advanced, it was a most melancholy one; the sun at 
times struggled out in a sickly manner, Vesuvius was shrouded by 
4n impenetrable veil of vapour, from within which the ceaseless 
grumble continued to shake the heavy air. Ashes and dust were 
everywhere, closed windows did not keep them out; everything 
was gritty, ashes were in your eyes, nose, ears, and mouth; you 
eat them with your food, drank them with your drink, and 
inhaled them with your breath; the streets were silent, for the 


ashes deadened the sounds of the wheels; few people were about, | 


Visitation of the Sick. No change of any importance is proposed 
in the Baptismal Service. 

The only one of the really important recommendations which 
was debated in the Synod was that to omit the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed. This was voted on and rejected by a 
majority of the clergy, but there was an overwhelming majority 
of the laity in its favour, and the debates showed that all the lay 
opinion which is in any degree representative was in favour of the 
proposal. Colonel Ffolliott,a member of the Revision Committee, 
is perhaps the most thoroughly representative layman in the 
Synod, and he spoke against the damnatory clauses with as much 
warmth as myself, who am one of the few Broad Churchmen in 
Ireland. Of course the same is not true of the clergy, but the 
preponderance of intellect among them also was on the side of - 
common-sense; and two clergymen at least declared that they 
disbelieved the damnatory clauses, without appearing to excite 
any horror in the minds of the mass of the clergy. 

There is every reason to think that a much larger number of the 
clergy would have voted for the change, but for two circumstances 
| neither of which had anything to do with the merits of the ques- 
| tion. One was that the text and translation of the Athanasian 

Creed are now under the consideration of a Committee of the 
Convocation of Canterbury,—this was an excellent excuse for 
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delay. The other was the attitude of the majority of the Bishops. | tions of faith, while with me mere common-sense suggests that it 
All the Bishops were members of the Revision Committee, and should be relegated as a piece of fossil medisevalism to the place 
only three of them voted in the Committee for retaining the dam- | best fitted for things from which all living properties have long 
natory clauses; but those three spoke their minds in the debate, | since departed? Why am I always to consider myself silenced 
while the rest held their peace. The Bishop of Derry, who is the | when arguments based on the traditional opinion of the Church 
only great orator in the Synod, though it contains many good de- are adduced? What is this same infallibility of tradition, against 
baters, made one of his best speeches on the conservative side; the | which neither my own reason nor the judgment of the wisest of my 
Archbishop of Dublin made an appeal to our feelings—meant to | contemporaries is sufficient to contend? Why is the opinion of 
be pathetic—against mutilating the venerable old creed ; and the | an ancestral ecclesiastic who lived in a totally different theological 








Archbishop of Armagh, who is essentially a conservative states- | climate to be considered the best judge of the cut of clothes most 
man, spoke on the same side. It was naturally supposed that they | suitable to my present needs? Is it that this infallibility of tra- 
spoke for the entire Bench, and it was not till after the critical dition is another of those ‘ priestly fictions’ found necessary to 
vote that those among the other Bishops who were present stated, | bolster up ecclesiastical pretensions of which the existence at Rome 


in reply to an ‘‘ interpellation ” from Colonel Ffolliott, that they 
still agreed with the majority of the Revision Committee. 

The Synod has sat four weeks, and done very little work. 
Nevertheless, my feeling is not that of disappointment; it is 
rather what is expressed in Clough’s lines :— 

“ See, where the tired wave, idly breaking, 
Seems here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
* And not through eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slowly,—how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., JosEPH JOHN Murpnry. 





(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—I as a layman am not a little disappointed that the effort 
for the disuse of the Athanasian Creed has failed. I thank you) 
for various excellent remarks upon the question and for the in- | 
sertion of the very good letters of the Rev. W. Minton and the| 
Rev. Mr. Baldwin Brown on the 11th inst. 

I am inclined to think that the thoughtful laity should now | 
declare themselves more plainly, and should determine and publicly | 
announce their determination not to attend any Church service | 
where the Athanasian Creed is read. For some years I have done | 
so. I either go toa church where I know that the Athanasian | 
Creed will not be read, or stay away from church altogether. | 

If laymen generally would do so, those clergymen who from a| 
love of antiquity and from a deep belief in the doctrine of Trinity | 
in Unity desire to maintain the use of the Athanasian Creed, would 
probably sooner or latcr spare us the recital of what is to us in the | 
highest degree offensive. At any rate, they might have the Creed | 
sung as the Rubric permits, and thus remove it out of the region | 
‘ of logic into that of ancient poetry, in which the strong expressions 

would be less painful than they now are.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A TxHorovcin TRINITARIAN. 








ANOTHER RESULT OF PRIESTLY FICTION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—To those who still cling to a belief that there is even now 
good social work to be done for the nation by the Church of Eng- 
land, and which very probably can be best done by her alone, the 
recent debate in Convocation on the Athanasian Creed, and the 
result finally arrived at by both Houses, are really very humiliating. 

The queer manipulation of language, and the subtle metaphysi- 
cal definitions, apparently necessary to reach the plain meaning of 
words, so common to almost all the clergy of the Lower House; 
and the charming inconsistency of the Bishops in refusing finally 
to have anything to do with the uncanny thing they had them- 
selves succeeded in raising, would be very entertaining, if it was 
not so sad. 

Possibly the conscience of a Churchman who chanced to be well 
versed in the safe speculator’s intricacies of ‘* hedging,” and who 
was also a sufferer from acute metaphysical tic, might come to re- 
gard the issue of the Convocation debate with a sense of relief and 
tranquillity, but certainly to any layman who did not combine 
these peculiar characteristics the whole thing is utterly 
wearying. 

If the issue of the question is what Mr. Minton in your last 
uumber very justly, I think, pointed it out to be, I am sure some such 
reasoning as the following must have of late often passed through 
the minds of not a few laymen :—“ Why is it that the clergyman 
who reads this creed seems to regard it in so surprisingly different 
a manner to that in which I do who listen? Why is it that this 


authority of tradition to which I find he generally appeals as con- 
clusive in any point of ecclesiastical discussion leads him to con- 
sider a proposition to revise this creed as a sapping of the founda- 





| of the Dogmatist of the universe is but the logical outcome ?”— 


Iam, Sir, &c., CHARLES W. Srusss. 





THE NEW CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow me to say a word for my friend Mr. Birks. When 
Whewell was asked why the essay on ‘ Matter and Ether” 
had not attracted more attention, he replied, ‘‘ Because there 
are so few people who can understand it. Mr. Birks hag 
arrived by a leap at what the scientific world will take 
another generation or two to reach.” The new Professor 
is a man of prodigious attainments, of the keenest intellect, 
and of a large, catholic spirit. The only objection that anyone 
could make to his appointment lies in the fact of his being 
not a ‘‘mild,” but a very decided ‘* Evangelical,” — against 
which may be set off—by those who think it required—the 
fact that he has been visited with the greater excommunication 
by the Hildebrandist section of his party, for maintaining that 
future punishment will not involve all the horrors that are com- 
monly associated with it. His reply to the said excommunication, 
entitled “‘ The Victory of Divine Goodness, Reply to Strictures,” 
is as vigorous and refreshing an onslaught upon spiritual wicked- 
ness as could easily be found. His view of Future Punishment 
differs widely from my own. But it is impossible not to feel the 
utmost indignation at the way in which such a man has been 
treated for so trifling an offence against party discipline.—I am, 


| Sir, &c., 


20 Warwick Square, S.W., May 13. SAMUEL MINTON. 


THE MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


a 


Srr,—Will you allow me to correct a mistake which occurs im 
the postscript of the letter from ‘“‘ An Assistant-Master ” in the 
Spectator of May 11? Your correspondent says that “ if he is 
correctly informed, Mr. Walker dismissed six of his colleagues from 
Manchester Grammar School.” His information is incorrect, in- 
asmuch asI myself, and two of my late colleagues, resigned our 
masterships, and were not dismissed. 

Into the merits or demerits of our controversy with Mr. Walker 
I do not wish to enter. The public press of Manchester discussed 
the question in all its bearings at the time, and was unanimous in 
our favour. But I quite agree with your correspondent as to the 
advisability that there should be a court of appeal. As matters 
now stand, assistant-masters are in an anomalous position. In alb 
cases of dispute between superior and subordinate officers in the 
Army or Navy, the latter have the chance of having their case fairly 
and impartially judged by a court-martial. But when a head 
master thinks that he has grounds of complaint against an 
assistant-master, the latter has no appeal, and must submit at 
once to the decision of the former. If again, an assistant-master 
thinks that he has grounds of complaint against his head master, 
there is no one to whom he can prefer that complaint, and he is 
reduced to the necessity of either resigning his appointment or of 
so placing his complaint before his superior as to evoke from him 
almost certain dismissal. 

‘The public generally regard the prosperity of a large school as- 
solely dependent on the head master, and are apt to ignore the 
scarcely less important influence of his staff. ‘Those who really 
know the secret of success in our great schools could inform the: 
public that it lies in the hearty and sympathetic co-operation of alb 
the masters for the welfare of the boys entrusted to their care. 
But so long as the assistant-masters continue to be responsible 
to an absolutely irresponsible chief, this feeling cannot be expected 
to exist, and—ezperto crede—does not.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArtTuur G. SyMONDS, 
late Assistant-Master at the Manchester Grammar School. 
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FREE LICENSING AT LIVERPOOL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
$1r,—Will you permit me to make a few remarks in vindication 
of the Free-licensing experiment at Liverpool, upon which you 
pronounce such sweeping condemnation in your article of last 
week on Mr. Henley’s able speech against the Permissive Bill? 

I know all about that experiment, having been the legal adviser 
of the magistrates during the whole period of its trial. Indeed, I 
may truly say, I watched over its cradle with tender interest, and 
was one of the chief mourners at its untimely grave. How that 
calamity happened I wiil briefly relate. From the beginning the 
Free-Trade party never had a good working majority on the 
Bench. Changes from death and other causes took place; the 
vacant seats of Free Traders were filled up by persons of restric- 
tive and teetotal proclivities, and these having at length the 
power, naturally reversed the policy of their opponents; but 
you are quite in error in assuming that the magistrates who 
Jaunched the experiment now recoil from it, and have become 
the energetic advocates of unrelaxed restriction. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The magistrates who were 
then its friends still remain faithful to their opinions, which are 
similar to those of Mr. Henley. They hold that you cannot make 

ple sober by Act of Parliament, and that in a large community 
like that of Liverpool it is of little moment whether public-houses 
are one or five hundred yards apart; that drunkenness, in short, 
is due to other causes too subtle in their operation to be effectually 
dealt with by the coarse machinery of penal legislation, or by any 
mode of licensing whatever. Influenced by these considerations, 
the Free-Trade party carried out, as long as they had a majority, 
the chief recommendation of Mr. Villiers’ Committee in 1853, to 
grant a licence to every competent person who offered a house fit 
for the purpose. 

Of course it had the effect of increasing the number of public- 
houses. This was quite enough for the restrictionists and teeto- 
tallers, who forthwith got up a most unscrupulous agitation 
against it. In vain it was shown that these new houses were well 
conducted, that they never gave any trouble to the police, and 
that the greater part of them had all existed before as beer-houses, 
the worst form, as is popularly supposed, of drinking-shop. But 
however this may be, it will not be disputed that the beer-house 
is, as a rule, worse conducted, owing probably to the fact that the 
publican has more capital to lose, and runs greater risk of losing 
it by the mismanagement of his house, than the beer-house keeper. 
But besides the improvement as regards the conduct of the public- 
houses, there was the improvement at once apparent in the 
Licensing Courts, where justice was administered for the first time 
so impartially as to give universal satisfaction. 


At the outset the publicans were as violent in their opposition 
to the scheme (because it seriously affected their monopoly) as the 
‘teetotallers themselves, but while these continued hopelessly 
impervious to reason, as fanatics always do, the publicans could 
no longer resist the light, became, as it were, evangelised and con- 
verted, and much to their honour and public spirit, gave the move- 
ment their support. To prove to you the truth of this assertion, I 
will mention a fact, to which I challenge contradiction. This 
principle of licensing was doing such good work that the| 
Town Council embodied it in a Local Bill, and the Licensed | 
Victuallers’ Association drew up and signed a petition praying 
Parliament that it might become law. Unfortunately, it was de- 
feated on the second reading by a small majority of sixteen ; but if 
it had passed, Liverpool and the Liverpool publicans would have had 
the glory of solving the difficulties of this question, and of settling it | 
for ever upon a grand and statesmanlike foundation. Thus a great 
Opportunity was lost, and so in our affliction last year, came a 
‘Government Bill bristling with pains and penalties and redolent 
of confiscation and robbery, followed by one this year of no cha- | 
racter at all worth speaking of, timid, tentative, and unambitious, | 
involving no principle, settling nothing, not even the mischievous | 
agitation of the Permissive Bill, and presumably designed as a sop | 
to puritanical cant, and to the impulsive people who are perpetually | 
crying out that ‘something must be done,” without the smallest 
knowledge of how to do it. 

I must not trespass longer on your space, but I trust I have 
said enough to convince you that the Free-Trade experiment at 
Liverpool] does not deserve your ill opinion, or that of any unpre- 
judiced and intelligent person.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Junior Atheneum Club, May 15. Jno. WrserGu, Jun. | 

| 


[Mr. Wybergh misses the whole point, which is the effect on | 
the morals of the people.—Ep. Spectator.] 











ART. 


——~>- — 
JOHN LEECH’S OUTLINES. 

For some time to come there will be, as for a week past there have 
been, on view, at 9, Conduit Street, John Leech’s inimitable Out- 
lines,—the outlines which he made from his first tentative sketches, 
for the more certain guidance of the woodcutter. We all remem- 
ber the human kindness of his satire, the tenderness of his touch, 
the refinement of his taste ; for we all fondly and constantly recur 
to his collected woodcuts, and so refresh our memory of his plays 
ful fancy and admirable humour. And we wonder, as we look 
and count, almost on our fingers, the years that have elapsed, at 
the unspeakable gaps that divide us by ever so short a time from 
the politics and the social ways that he illustrated with his pencil. 
The very science of political economy, then all paramount, has 
since been called in question. And as for the young women of 
twenty years ago, where are they? ‘Thereis another artist who at 
the present day supplies Punch with his daintiest beauties; but where 
are the beauties that John Leech drew,—beautiful as Du Maurier’s, 
but a thousand times more simple, pure, and innocent? Does the 
difference lie in the artist, or in the changed manners? Such 
mixed thoughts may be roused by the familiar woodcuts. But 
those woodcuts can never give the same keen delight to the sympa- 
thetic eye that is produced by the very lines drawn by the sensi- 
tive hand of the artist; where every nail’s-length is varied, and 
expresses something different, and where the artist’s active mind 
may be tracéd vibrating, as it were, along every line. And of this 
higher kind is the delight now open to all at the present Exhibi- 
tion of Leech’s Outlines. 

What need to remind the world of the subjects treated in these 
household sketches—to point out Lord Brougham playful, Lord 
Brougham pensive, Lord Brougham shy (!); Sir Robert Peel 
light-hearted, with a pea-shooter; or the Duke caught at that 
particular moment of his later life when he was not thinking how 
the Queen’s Government was to be carried on? These and a 
hundred other humours are conveyed with a light touch and a 
good-natured innuendo, that amuse, surprise, and cheer, but breed 
no jot of bitterness against any individual satirized. Among the 
drawings are several in illustration of books which may retain a 
certain vitality through the companionship. As to one book, the 
Comic History of England, it is difficult to repress a certain indig- 
nation at the prostitution of John Leech’s genius in illustrating so 
ill-advised a work. The book was one of a class which gained a 
mischievous popularity in the days when Albert Smith was king 
(himself worthy of better things), but which were best forgotten 
now, as, indeed, they nearly are, but for the accident of having 
been illustrated by John Leech. However, asa taste of burlesque, 
it is impossible to imagine a higher flavour than that of the 
finished composition of King John signing Magna Charta. See 
the king slouching with chin down to the table, and, in the effort 
to write his royal name, grimacing like a school-dunce ; and note 
not only the difficulty he has in performing the act, but his sulky 
reluctance to do it at all. 

Far preferable are the occasional pieces of town and country life, 
and especially of sea-side experiences, with backgrounds that imply 
a genuine feeling for landscape. But the genius of Leech—at 
least its more playful star—culminated in the history of Mr. 
Briggs. ‘There is Briggs eyeing from behind his newspaper and 
in the presence of Mrs. B. (whom he has not let into the secret) 
the arrival of his hunting-boots, treed and polished, and looking 
as if they were ready to go across country by themselves. 
There is Briggs triumphant so far as wearing the boots is con- 
cerned, but in respect of his buck-jumping horse mightily 
disconcerted. And there is Briggs in the Highlands, short- 
legged and corpulent, yet bent on doing the regular business, 
whether it be grouse-shooting, salmon-fishing, or deer-stalk- 


‘ing; and in every case equally annihilated by the exigencies 


of the sport. For how was poor corpulent Briggs to ‘keep 
down his hinder pairts” in crawling after a stag, or (if may- 
hap he came within shot) to avoid “‘ blowing”? Or how, 
after toiling all day over that moor (which he had un- 


| guardedly taken of a Scotch laird without making inquiries 


of the last tenant), and not seeing a single feather, was 
he to be ready for the solitary covey that his dogs ran into about 
sunset ? 

lt seems that the whole of these Outlines (which belong to 
Leech’s family) are to be sold. It is a rare collection for any 
man’s portfolio; or several portfolios might find here rich and 
sufficient contents. V. 
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MAURICE’S MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL 
PHILOSOPHY.* 


Tue second edition of Mr. Maurice’s Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy was reviewed at length in the Spectator, when 
it appeared ; and as the present edition is an exact reprint, 
excepting a new preface, it would not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have claimed another notice now. But, published in the 
very moment when his hand and voice have ceased to be seen and 
heard among us, these volumes demand a word of special recogni- 
tion. They were his latest work; they represent in one sense 
almost his earliest; for what might be called the first rough notes 
of the first portion were dictated by him in the year 1836 to a 
friend who had asked him to work out in more detail the prin- 
ciples of his then recently published pamphlet, Subscription no 
Bondage. Writing to the same friend in April, 1862, he says :— 
“I want much to send you my new volume of Moral Philosophy. 
It has a sort of old claim upon your kindness..... It has cost 
me more labour than anything else I have done.” And then ten 
years later he marks his special value for the book by the touching 
words in which he dedicates this last edition to one to whom he 
would give his best,—‘‘ ‘To THE FRIEND who has been my fellow- 
worker in writing these volumes, whose hints and corrections have 
been of greater worth to me than those of all other critics; whose 
sympathy has been more to me than that of the largest circle of 
readers could have been; who has cheered me with the hope thata 
few may hereafter be the better for the lessons which we have learnt 
together respecting the lives of men and the ways of God.” We 
may infer from these, and other such like indications, that this 
was in his own estimation, as in that of his friends, his most 
jmportant work in many respects, as well as his latest ; and there- 
fore it seems fitting that some mention should again be made of it in 
a journal which has so long asserted its sympathies with him, now 
that— 
: ‘Ho his worldly task has done, 
Home is gone, and ta’en his wages.” 

Of the very numerous writings by which Mr. Maurice was during 
the last forty years influencing the whole course of modern thought 
and life, and helping to direct them into the channels they are 
actually flowing through, all except two—the Kingdom of Christ, 





his lectures, his ecclesiastical controversies, and his organisa 
tion of colleges and co-operative societies, he showed it not 
less in this his most completely and properly literary work, 
the history of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy before us; 
From the first to the last page of it, from the introduction to the 
original Encyclopedia article to the preface of the new edition of 
the finished book, the reader is reminded again and again in every 
possible form that the writer offers him no elaborate and complete 
system of philosophy, which shall comprehend and so supersede alt 
others; but only some help towards seeking and finding for himself 
that truth of things which is above all systems, and not contained 





within the limits of any. He gives an account of all systems of 
philosophy, from the earliest to the latest, but never fails to urge 
not only that they are but broken lights of the one perfect light, 
but that this light is more than they, and that it is not made up 
of the whole sum of them. Thus while he recognises with hearty 
sympathy the great share that Coleridge had in forming the mind 
of Mr. Maurice’s own generation—a work which those who are 
old enough to have seen and felt while it was going on, can 
hardly believe it possible to over-rate—he expresses his satisfac. 
tion that Coleridge never succeeded in creating a system and 
a school :— 

“Coleridge himself was always promising a great work called Logo- 
Sophia, which might perhaps settle all questions and be a complete organ 
of philosophy and theology. The habits of mind which he himself, as wel} 
as those who admired or attacked him so much, complained of, proved in 
this instance a blessing to himself and his country. He was not able to 
produce the great book. What Hegel did in Germany and Cousin did 
in France was happily not to be done in England. There would have 
been a contradiction in it in Coleridge’s case which there was not in 
either of the others. A system of ontology must be contained ina 
book ; the Word of Wisdom is a living teacher speaking tomen. A 
book which confused our apprehensions abcut that difference would be 
merely mischievous.” (Vol. IL, p. 670.) 


And in the introduction to the book he had said :— 


“It would, however, be a fatal mistake to make even the most rapid 
and superficial sketch of philosophical investigation merely a record ch 
the conclusions at which different Schools have arrived. These conclu- 
sions are in general premature efforts to terminate the search for 
Wisdom, to confine the results of it within a few meagre propositions: 
To trace the thoughts which were working in the minds of those who 
founded Schools, to discover how they were affected by their charactere,. 
teachers, disciples, opponents, personal and political conflicts, to watch 
the processes of which they were expanded, completed, narrowed, is » 
far more interesting work, and one which falls far more properly within 
the province of the historian of philosophy. Those who busy them- 
selves with the speculations and contradictions of Schools are likely to 





and the Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy—are ‘ occasional ” 
in their form; they are pamphlets, sermons, lectures, letters, 
addresses, called forth by the questions and controversies of 
the day, or by the regularly recurring duties of the preacher or 
the professor. Perhaps, indeed, we should hardly except the two | 
works we have named, for the Kingdom of Christ was originally a 
series of ‘‘ Letters to a Member of the Society of Friends,” called 
forth by a controversy which at the time threatened to break up 
that Society, while the Aforal and Metaphysical Philosophy was ori- 
ginally an article in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; though both 
were rewritten so completely that he who compares the two edi- 
tions of either may often feel regret for what has been left out, 
mingled with admiration for what has been added, in the maturer 
work: nor has either work really lost, nor did its author 
wish it to lose, its first ‘* occasional” character in its 
final form. ‘To create a complete literary work, rounded 
to an epic whole, like a Greek poem, or history, or statue 
is probably the youthful aspiration of every man of genius; and 
the present writer remembers a conversation with Mr. Maurice 
some five-and-thirty years ago, in which the latter expressed his 

opinion that a man who in that day was more desirous to serve | 
God and his fellow-men than to win a name for himself would 

give up the thought of producing any such great literary work, | 
and employ himself in writing and teaching on the successive | 
subjects on which the men of the day were thinking, and endeav- | 
ouring to reduce thought to action; and his words implied that 

he had felt, but had rejected, the allurements of that last infirmity 
of noble minds, the desire to win and leave a name for himself. So 
to decide was to choose, as his whole course proved that he had | 
chosen, a life of action, and not of letters; a life of self-sacrifice in | 
the service of his fellow-men, and not one of self-culture and | 
refinement; although his natural disposition, both in what it had | 
given and had not given him, had made it so much easier to have | 
done otherwise. Great as were his powers of intellect and his | 
stores of knowledge, his moral mastery and use of these was 
greater still; and while he showed that this was so in his sermons, 


| 
| 








* Moral and Metaphysical Philosopy. By Frederick Denison Maurice, Professor 


‘of Casuistry and Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. New Edition 
with Preface. London: Macmillan. 7 ; 
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begin with extravagant expectations and to end in despondency. Earnest 
sympathising meditations upon the actual efforts of men to discover the: 
secret of their life, and the ends for which they live, contain equal 
encouragement to humility and to hope.” (Vol. I, p. xlv.) 
And again, in the dialogue which forms the new preface :— 
“U.: You would have us become eclectics ?—W.: No, my friend, 
anything but that. Picking and chosing an opinion here, there, and 
everywhere, is not for the man who is learning to fight and live; it is fur 
those who are compounding a grand system.” (Vol. I, xxxiv.) 


We insist upon these passages, and on all that they mean, 
because Mr. Maurice has frequently, and even within the last few 
weeks, been called an Eclectic. The eclectic endeavours to form 


| a scheme, a system, an abstract of truth, by the combination of 


the selected portions of all other schemes. Sir Isaac Newton, with 
the humility of true knowledge, said,—‘‘ To myself I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting my- 
self by now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered. 
before me ;” and the work which the eclectic sets before him is to 
collect and arrange the whole series of smooth pebbles and 
pretty shells which men of all times have been so finding, to build’ 
them up into a palace of art, and think no more of the oceam 
whence they came: but the whole aim and end of the philosophy 
of Mr. Maurice is to “* have sight of that immortal sea, and hear its: 
mighty waters rolling evermore.” No positivist, no geologist nor 
ethuologist, respected and valued facts more than Mr. Maurice 
did; in the whole range of human investigation there was nothing 
alien or uninteresting to him, nothing, even in those departments 
of physical science of which he knew least, to which his quick in- 
tellect did not respond with a prompt alacrity and sympathy. But 
still all these facts were to him but the shells and the stones whicli 
the ocean of truth was ever rolling upon its shores, and the trutli 
itself was to him something different in kind, and not in degree, 
from any accumulation or selection of those. Writing to a frien@ 
in August, 1838, he says :— 

“Coleridge belonged to another generation than ours, one of which the 
business was to vindicate the preciousness of Truth as distinct from 
Facts. This function he performed marvellously well. It is very wrong 


to disparage either him or the matter-of-fact men of the last century. 
So far as either did its work rightly, they caught occasional glimpses of 
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(22k sees 

the principle cyte the on sateen to hinder them from aiaing all things, the essential unity of the human family, and the all- 
darkness. at I believe also that we are come upon an age in which : God becomin iving 

es without Facts will be as impossible as Facts without Truth; and ae fatherhood of oa e anol 

that the attempt to set up either exclusively must be conducted in quite ities to him. 

a different spirit from that which animated either Coleridge or the| His intense humanity, his ardent sympathy with his fellow-men 


good men of the preceding age, however the results may at times | jn gj} things, were indeed a feeling of brotherhood springing out of 
correspond. a still stronger sense of personal relation to the Father of all. He 
But while thus giving facts and knowledge of facts all due honour, | showed it in private life, and in those social organizations into 
he maintained—and his Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy is an | which he threw himself so heartily, though with what must have 
historical summary of the evidence—that truth, distinct from, and | been the greatest effort and sacrifice to one whose natural disposi- 
above all facts or knowledge, is itself absolute, infinite; that no | tion was to quiet contemplation rather than to rough work; and 
finite intellect can comprehend it and bring it down within its own | he shows it in all bis writings, and not least in the volumes 
finite limits, but that it is not therefore foreign to and unknowable | before us. They are no hortus siccus of philosophical systems, 
by the reason of man, but is the proper object of that reason, and | duly arranged and labelled, but a living history of human thought 
to be apprehended by it, as being itself the Infinite Reason, and | and action. In his first edition he describes his work as— 


therefore in relation to every finite reason, though not to be| a hich. though dely sketched, and only in 

whe + nttad® ‘An outline map, whic ough very rudely ske , and only in- 
brought within the limitations of —_- In the new preface, after dicating here and there a mountain and a river, may yet give the student 
a modest and graceful allusion to his controversy with the late | such a general impression of the country as he could scarcely have 
Dean Mansel, he thus re-asserts this position, and protests against | obtained from a more minute survey, and may enable him with greater 
the fallacy of those who say that we can know nothing of the interest to examine particular localities in the company of more learned 
Infuite :— and critical travellers,” — 


“ Whilst I use the word Infinite, as if it were a mere negative of finite, while ~ the new preface—striking at once with delicate double- 
the opinion of Sir W. Hamilton need not be established by proof, it may edged irony at his own deficiencies of formal learning, and at 
be assumed as an axiom. There can be no answer to it. Fora finite | the popular readiness to substitute cramming for thinking—he 
creature to grasp at the Infinite, how monstrous! The word passes | assures the undergraduate with whom the dialogue is main- 


t ther ; each the absurdit i i = . . . 
tenga tae eg aS SNe Soe nnn Sete Se One Gee <e| tained that it does not contain a single question or answer 


view. Each is eager to make use of it against bis neighbour. It isa) “” 
famous weapon for the philosopher against the theologian. As they | Which could be of the least use for those who are preparing 
fight, like Hamlet and Laertos, rapiers are changed, and the theologian | for an examination in the moral sciences. Both accounts of the 


strikes with it presumptuous speculators who dare to judge of that : complete 

which is above reason by the reason. But what if tho finite is itself book ag true. It has no p peteneeas nd be an exact and . 

the negative? What if the Infinite expresses the fullness of that whereof | #Balysis and summary of all philosophical systems, ancient and 

the other is the contraction? When you consider the two words you feel | modern, such as learned German scholars write and learned English 

and ate that it . 80, a all your cleverest arguments have rested | scholars translate, and which we presume are useful for those who 
t is. Sti i i i ° P 2 : 

upon the contrary hypothesis. Still, that is only a hint towards a solution of are preparing—in the sense of cramming—for such examinations = 


the difficulty, far enough from the solution itself. To find that we divines ep. . . 
must begin with a confession. We have treated theology as if it meant | but it is an invaluable help for the real student, who, while mean- 


a discourse or system about God. We have given up the old rendering | ing to read and think for himself, with the original documents 
of the name. We have not understood by it what he whom Christen- before him, yet desires the guidance of a master at first ; and it is 


dom called The Theologian understood by it; God speaking to man by a . 
Word: ‘Jn whom is the light of men,’ he Sako 908°) “flesh onl doelt also a most readable book for him who has not time to do more 
among Men.’ That first kind of theology must rise from the finite to | than learn the results and conclusions of other men’s investigations, 


the Infinite, and can only escape from the contradiction which that | and yet asks something other than a mere caput mortuum of know- 
scaling the heavens on giant hills involves, by investing some power, ledge. To borrow a simile from Goethe, the book is a loaf of 
e ’ 


which is not God, with the right to decree what men shall think about bt mee 
Him. The other theology involves no such necessity. It supposes the | Wholesome and nutritious bread, and it is also astore of seed-corn, 


Infinite to be goodness and wisdom—to be at the ground of all finite good- | which if sown in fit soil will spring up night and day, a map 
ness and wisdom—and to be guiding men by various processes, in various knows not how, and bear fruit a hundred-fold. It was a part of 


regions and ages, into the apprehension of that which, by their constitu-| , , ., , * F . 
tion they were "created to apprehend. The reeled of Moral and | COleridge’s scheme for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana that the 
Metaphysical History is, as I think, the History of this Education.” | division of History should be written in the form of the biography 


(Vol. I., p. xxxviii.) of the great men of successive generations ; and though we have 
This education of the human race in all times and places implies heard Mr. Maurice express his opinion that it was not possible 
a teacher as well as learners, and therefore while Mr. Maurice! in this way to cover the whole field of history, yet in his 
on the one hand defines philosophy as the love of wisdom, and— | own division of the work he has made the largest possible 
since wisdom is a hidden treasure—as thence coming to mean a| use of all biographical materials available, for that purpose of 
search after wisdom, on the other hand, he recognises and asserts the ‘tracing out the thoughts of the several founders of philo- 
propriety of the assumption throughout the Hebrew Scriptures that sophical schools which he set before him in the passage we have 


the possibility as well as the duty of this search for wisdom, on which quoted above. These sketches, slight as they necessarily are, are 
The present Dean of St. Paul's has 


they so habituaily insist, presumes the existence of a revelation | full of life and character. 
from above, by which the desire for wisdom is both awakened and given us a full-length portrait of Anselm, and his predecessor, 
satisfied. In the original edition of the work, Mr. Maurice wrote: | Dean Milman, has given us another of Savonarola, both evidently 
—‘ He [the student] perceives that . . . . philosophy must be the true and life-like, as well as completely finished in all details ; yet 
search after wisdom ; it must be, therefore, the formal opposite of | the slight sketches of these men by Mr. Maurice will not lose by com- 
wisdom communicated, that is to say, of a revelation. But he | parison with the other more elaborate works. Nor would there be 
knows also, that in all common education we communicate infor- | any difficulty in multiplying such illustrations of the excellence of 
mation in order to excite the desires and faculties which receive | these sketches, and of their effectiveness for their purpose. And 
information.” ‘These words do not appear in the second nor in | in this biographical element—in this habitual endeavour to observe 
the last edition ; and though—knowing Mr. Maurice’s habitual pre- | the personal character and circumstances of the men whose philo- 
ference for rewriting rather than modifying by verbal correction | S0phical speculations are under investigation,—lies a farther 
even what he would still affirm—we would not confidently infer that / answer to those who say that Mr. Maurice is not only an eclectic, 
those words had ceased to express his exact view of the subject, yet | but that he is prone to find in every philosopher his own views, 
in the new preface to the last edition there does seem some expansion ‘which he has—unconsciously, but actually—first put into their 
of the earlier statement, when, after observing that ‘‘ the prophets several systems. ‘The question is one of fact—solvetur ambulando— 
assume that God reveals Himself,” while those who deny the | and we appeal to every one who will examine the facts whether these 
universality of God's teaching to all men “assume that only successive sketches do not fairly represeut the men themselves, and 
certain men or certain sentences out of a book reveal Him,” he | their own thoughts and feelings, and not such as have beea 

imagined for them. Possibly there are errors in details, which 


goes on to say,—‘‘ Discovery and revelation are, it strikes me, | 
more nearly synonymous words than any which we can find in our Dryasdust can point out; but we may as soon expect to 


language. I may call that which is withdrawn a cover or a veil; | understand the genius of a poet or a statesman by dissecting his 
what is the difference?”—and adds that this applies to the dis- dead body, as to understand the history of Moral and Metaphysicab 
covery of physical no less than of moral laws. He is careful to | Philosophy by the study of such dead analyses as Dryasdust 
maintain that the discovery is made to, not by man ; but it seems | will alone sanction as correct. It is only the man of genius 
to us that in this his maturest utterance upon Revelation there is to | who can give life to the original records of a past age, so that they 
benoticed an expansion of his earlier views, just as there is elsewhere | may be intelligible to the ordinary man who would read them for 
between his earlier and later views of the Church, though the one | himself ; and it is a mistake to suppose that he is not doing this, 
is in each case in perfect harmony with the other,—an expansion | and cannot do it, because he throws upon them the light of his owa 
and development, not a retractation or contradiction. In this, as in | age, and finds a common humanity of origin under the most 
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diverse and distinct developments. It may be that Mr. Grote was 
thinking of O’Connell when he described Cleon, or of Sir Robert 
Inglis when he depicted Nikias, or that in his account of the de- 
cline and dissolution of religious belief in Greece, the modern scep- 
tic can hear the whispered, ‘* De te fabula narratur;" but for all 
this, or rather by all this, Mr. Grote enables us to understand 
‘what manner of men the Athenians actually were far better than 
wecould else have done. The like is true of every historian, 
ancient or modern, who is worthy of the name. It is not less true 
of Mr. Maurice, as regards his History of Philosophy ; and even if 
Dryasdust could point to exceptional instances in which he had 
imagined what could not be verified by documents, we should still 
say, as Mr. Hallam says of Shakespeare's historical plays, that 
‘*what he invented is as truly historical, in the large sense of 
moral history, as what he read.” EpWARD STRACHEY. 





THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE.* 
Tere is nothing more surprising in Mr. Trollope’s workmanship 
than the slightness of the materials with which he constructs an 
amusing story. He has plenty of resource for his longer tales of 
English society, and though he rarely attempts a plot of much 
complexity or force, every one understands how, with his astonish- 
ing knowledge of the superficial strata of middle-class and aristo- 
eratic society in England, and the humour with which his observa- 
tion is always penetrated, he makes his longest tales full of 
vivacity from beginning to end. But a tale like the one before 
us is almost created out of nothing. No doubt Mr. Trollope has 
stayed a day or so at the Golden Lion of Granpere, in Lorraine, 
noted the village well, and observed there or elsewhere something 
suggesting the little misunderstandings between a girl and her 
uncle and the same girl and her lover, on which this tale is built 
up. Butitis hardly possible to imagine anything slighter than the 
incident. The innkeeper’s son is in love with the innkeeper’s niece, 
or rather his wife’sniece, and she returns hislove. The innkeeper, 
an affectionate, active, masterful, hasty-minded man, commits him- 
self hastily, and without the least consideration of the subject, to 
the view that such a match would be imprudent, and must not be 
permitted. His son, who has the same sort of masterful temper, 
goes off to Colmar, and takes a situation there in which he thrives 
rapidly. The innkeeper of Granpere in the meantime thinks his 
niece ought to be established in life, and favours the suit of a young 
linen merchant from Basle, who is thriving, well-looking, and a 
little effeminate. The whole story consists in narrating the efforts 
made by the innkeeper to force this suitor on his niece by the 
strenuous use of his great personal influence with her—she is almost 
as fond in a different way of her uncle as of his son—and of the 
mode in which he is foiled by his son after having nearly succeeded. 
And this is absolutely all. There is no incident of any kind be- 
yond this. There is hardly any field at all for Mr. Trollope’s humour 
aa distinguished from his sketching power, and still the story is, 
we will not say one of Mr. Trollope’s best,—his Nuremberg and 
Prague stories are both, we think, better, and of course all the 
stories founded on his knowledge of London and London society 
are much better,—but still lively and interesting, and of that 
kind that induces people who have read one number of it,—it 
was and still is appearing in periodical parts in Good Words, 
though now published as a whole,—to note in their minds when 
the next is due and obtain it as soon as it is out. 

How does Mr. Trollope manage to make so much of so little? 
The story is hardly anything, the characters sketched, though 
truly sketched enough, are very slight, the field for humour is small, 
and till quite the close hardly perceptible, and there is no appeal 
at all, as might be expected in a story of Lorraine written apparently 
since the war, to political or military interests of any kind 
whatever. ‘he whole secret seems to be that Mr. Trollope really 
knows what we may call the natural history of every kind of man 
or woman he seeks to sketch,—by which we mean not so much 
his or her interior thoughts and feelings, but the outward 
habits in which these thoughts and feelings are expressed, the 
local and professional peculiarities of manner and habit in every 
place and every trade, nay more, the minutiz of class demeanour, 
the value that is attached in particular situations to standing up 
rather than sitting down, to making a statement which has to be 
madein one room rather than in another; in short, the characteristic 
dress in which the small diplomacies of all kinds of social life 
clothe themselves. For instance, in this little tale Mr. Trollope 
seems to be as much at home in the way in which courtship is 
carried on between a Basle linen merchant and the niece of an 
innkeeper who presides over the household management of 





her uncle’s inn, as he is in the way in which English 
barristers and statesmen make their offers of iage, 
He makes one of the great struggles of the little tale turn on 
whether the heroine will consent to vacate her duties as head 
waiter for the supper of the Golden Lion, give up for once 
her function of ladling out the soup and so forth, and seat 
herself in her best clothes with her uncle and aunt and the young 
linen merchant who wants to marry her. All parties understand 
that this concession of dressing herself as her uncle wishes her to 
do, with some kind of special smartness, and sitting down beside 
her suitor at supper, is a great step gained towards betrothal, and 
the exact character of the combat which goes on to compel this 
concession, and the amount of significance attached to it by the 
girl herself after she has done it with a very bad grace, and by 
those who are putting her under pressure to receive the young 
linen merchant’s attentions, are estimated with so much nicety 
that it reads quite like a chapter in the natural history of society 
of that kind, instead of a mere love-story. Then again, after the 
betrothal and after some disturbing elements have been introduced, 
a good deal turns on whether or not the heroine can be got 
to mark the linen she has bought with the initial of the man to 
whom she is engaged. It is fully understood by her aunt that if she 
can be got to do this, the assumption that the marriage is inevitable 
willbe so strongly imprinted on her mind that there will be no danger 
of asubsequent rupture ; and the heroine also knows this and avoids 
the operation of marking the linen. Again, during the conflict 
between the uncle and niece as to this marriage, the excellent 
advice given by the innkeeper’s wife as to the best treatment to be 
adopted to the girl, and the individual reasons which impress that 
advice, good as it is, perhaps even more strongly on the wife's 
judgment than its mere excellence would have impressed it, are 
quite models of minute study in the details of manner and the 
advantages one manner has over another :— 


“<T¢ will all come right if you will only be a little calm with her,’ 
Madame Voss had said. He had tossed his head and declared that he 
was calm ;—the calmest man in all Lorraine. Then he had come to his 
wife again, and she had again given him some good practical advice. ‘Don’t 
put it into her head that there is to be a doubt,’ said Madame Voss.—‘I 
haven’t put it into her head,’ he answered angrily.—‘ No, my dear, no; 
but do not allow her to suppose that anybody else can put it there either. 
Let the matter go on. She will see the things bought for her wedding, 
and when she remembers that she has allowed them to come into the 
house without remonstrating, she will be quite unable to object. Don’t 
give her an opportunity of objecting.’ Michel Voss again shook his 
head, as though his wife were an unreasonable woman, and swore that 
it was not he who had given Marie such opportunity. But he made up 
his mind to do as his wife recommended. ‘Speak softly to her, my 
dear,’ said Madame Voss.—‘ Don’t I always speak softly ?’ said he, turn- 
ing sharply round upon his spouse. He made his attempt to speak 
softly when he met Marie about the house just before supper. He put 
his hand upon her shoulder, and smiled, and murmured some word of 
love. He was by no means crafty in what he did. Craft indeed was 
not the strong point of his character. She took his rough hand and 
kissed it, and looked up lovingly, beseechingly into his face. She knew 
that he was asking her to consent to the sacrifice, and he knew that she 
was imploring him to spare her. This was not what Madame Voss had 
meant by speaking softly. Could sho have been allowed to dilate upon 
her own convictions, or had she been able adequately to express her own 
ideas, sho would have begged that there might be no sentiment, no 
romance, no kissing of hands, no looking into each other’s faces,—no 
half-murmured tones of love. Madame Voss believed strongly that the 
every-day work of the world was better done without any of these glancings 
and glimmerings of moonshine. But then her husband was, by nature, 
of a fervid temperament, given to the influence of unexpressed poetic 
emotions ;—and thus subject, in spite of the strength of his will, to 
much weakness of purpose. Madame Voss perhaps condemned her 
husband in this matter the more because his romantic disposition never 
showed itself in his intercourse with her. He would kiss Marie's hand, 
and press Marie's wrist, and hold dialogues by the eye with Marie. But 
with his wife his speech was,—not exactly yea, yea, and nay, nay,—but 
yes, yes, and no, no. It was not unnatural therefore that she should 
specially dislike this weakness of his which came from his emotional 
temperament. ‘I would just let things go, as though there were 
nothing special at all,’ she said again to him, before supper in a whisper 
—‘AndsoIdo. What would you have me say ?’—‘ Don’t mind petting 
her, but just be as you would be any other day..—‘I am as I would be 
any other day,’ he replied. However, he knew that his wife was right, 
and was in a certain way aware that if he could only change himself and 
be another sort of man, he might manage the matter better. He could 
be fiercely angry, or caressingly affectionate. But he was unable to 
adopt that safe and golden mean which his wife recommended.” 


Perhaps the best instance of all of this delicate appreciation of the 
value of social strategy is the picture of the wretched linen-mer- 
chant’s anxiety to get himself away from the girl to whom be had 
been betrothed, and who had broken off the engagement, without 
seeming to retreat in humiliation and in a manner involving 
ridicule on himself. The negotiation for the rather unseasonable 
October picnic as a mode of carrying off the parting with dignity, 
and with the appearance of a cheerful and voluntary retreat, 1s 
an admirable hit of the kind in which Mr. Trollope is so fertile. 





* The Golden Lion of Granpere, By Authony Trollope. London: Tinsiey. 





But we will leave that concluding bit of natural history for the 
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reader’s privateenjoyment. Nothing can be more skilful too than 
the disgust which the sturdy innkeeper begins to feel at the young 
linen merchant's ** greasy hair” directly he feels the burden of his 
company really upon him, and sees that he is and is to be an 
unsuccessful suitor, though before, while he had hoped that all 
would go well, and while he was priding himself on the excellent 
match he had made for his niece, he had rather respected the 
young man’s carefully got-up hair as indicative of the polish of 
city manners. It is by the multitude of details of this minute 
kind that Mr. Tro!lope makes one feel how great a social naturalist 
he is. His conception of character is gond and strong, but its 
strength is not so much in the inward grasp he has of it, as in the 
marvellous accuracy with which he clothes it in appropriate 
circumstances. Many English authors have far surpassed Mr. 
Trollope in their imaginative command of the interior scenery of 
character, but no one ever knew so well as Anthony Trollope how 
what he does see would express itself in the externals of society, — 
and this almost whatever the society be, so long as he has hada 


glimpse of it. 





EDWIN WILKINS FIELD.* 
By the personal friends of such a man as the subject of this 
memorial-sketch no memorial whatever is needed. The only fear 


is that they will find any memorial inadequate to describe the | 


character of the man who was so just and so wise, whose energy 
was so untiring, whose kindness was so hearty and active. For 
there was that in his actual presence which hardly any description 
can supply—the honest brightening eyes, the encouraging manner, 
the immediately helpful word—which were the first engines of the 
amazing influence he exercised over others in setting them hope- 
fully to work, in shaping their courses, and in colouring their 
whole lives. 


so to recall as far as may be the outward presentment of the 
man, 


to every manly exercise by land or by water; whether it were 
walking (with his load of sketching apparatus on his back), riding 
on horseback, or rowing, or swimming. But whatever it was, the 
exercise was pursued, not so much as an art or a sport per se, as 
for the end it secured. And herein his innate kindness was always 
predominant. Once an amateur sketcher had for some weeks en- 
joyed his delightful intimacy and sympathy on the river he loved 
so well, but being forced to depart, proposed to do so by rowing 
his own boat, with his portmanteau in the stern, to the nearest 
railway station accessible by water. Field was not satisfied without 


giving not only his company, but his help by taking an oar for | 


one-half the journey, and all the while pretended it was because 
he wanted to see some particular effect of evening sun in some 
particular meadow which lay in the route. 
therefore, the picture is an aid to recall identity to those who knew 
the man. 
him but little or not at all; and to these especially is the memorial 
useful. Who has not felt the solemn effect of reading how a 
good and diligent man has spent his time; how serious a thing 
he thought it to be endowed with life and high faculties ; how 


little he counted what he had done in comparison with what re- | 
What sermon could possibly be so) 


mained to be done? 
wholesome? Such a life was that here sketched; and 
although the lesson might perhaps have been read with greater 
distinctness if Dr. Sadler had narrated events as they occurred in 
chronological order, instead of grouping together certain subjects 
by chapters, as “‘ Law Reform,” “‘ Art,” &c., yet enough appears 
to indicate a life of surpassing activity and usefulness. 

Edwin Field was born in 1804, of a substantial Warwickshire 
family, and counted Oliver Cromwell among his lineal ancestors. 
We are told nothing of his boyhood except that he was educated 
at his father’s school at Leam, and that in 1821 he was articled to 
Messrs. ‘Taylor and Roscoe, solicitors, in London. Having quali- 
fied for the exercise of his profession in due course, he soon met 
in his path the inveterate evils which then obstructed the adminis- 
tration of the law. He set himself to remove these with 


characteristic energy ; and six clerks, clerks in court, and other | 


enemies, fell before the reforming forces which were mainly 
raised and marshalled by him. Procedure rather than jurispru- 
dence he justly considered as more urgently requiring improve- 
ment. ‘* The object should be to assimilate ultimately the pro- 
cedure of all judicial establishments. .... . It cannot be right 





* Edwin Wilkins Field: a Memorial Sketch. 


a By Thomas Sadler, Ph.D, London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1872. 


Therefore Dr. Sadler has done well to prefix to his | 
memoir a photograph-copy of the portrait by Sir W. Gordon, and | 


Besides the lofty and capacious head, the picture reminds | 


us of the strongly-knit frame, deep-chested and exceeding the | 
middle height in stature, which fitted and disposed Edwin Field | 


To some extent, | 


It helps also to explain his nature to those who knew | 


| that we should have one mode in the common law, another in 
| equity, another in bankruptcy, another in lunacy, another in the 
| Ecclesiastical Courts (to say nothing of the Scotch methods) ; that 
we should adopt, as now, one principle of procedure in a bank- 
| Tuptcy appeal, another in an appeal in equity to the Chancellor, 
and a third again in appeals to the Privy Council and the House 
| of Lords.” The Winding-up Acts, in the passing of which he was 
| very instrumental, entirely altered the procedure of the Courts in 
regard to joint-stock companies. Indeed the practical impossi- 
bility of dealing with the affairs of such bodies under existing 
rules of procedure pressed upon him in cases where he was pro- 


| fessionally engaged, and led him to take the first step towards 


those enactments. And here it should be observed that the 

/same large views which revealed to him the defects of the 
law enabled him to deal with extraordinary difficulties 
in a manner and with a _ success quite beyond the 
thoughts of the mere legal practitioner. For instance, in the 
case of a well-known Irish bank, he declared that the shareholders 
must contribute according to their means, and not according to 
the number of their shares, if the concern was to be extricated 
from its difficulties ; and such was the ardour with which (as on 
all occasions) he enforced his conviction, that he carried his novel 
scheme not only with the consent, but with the gratitude of the 
shareholders. Another alteration in the law for which he stoutly 
fought and saw at last adopted was the limitation of the liability 
of shareholders in joint-stock companies ; and he partly succeeded, 
though not to the full extent he desired, in reforming the principle 
on which lawyers are paid for their work. The bills of solicitors, 
it is well known, are subject to official supervision or “‘ taxation,” 
—a supervision imposed on no other trade or profession. Con- 
formity to official rule is generally hollow, and brings absurdity 
and abuse in its train. ‘The false and mischievous principle,” 
wrote Mr. Field, ‘‘ of paying for what is not done, by way of com- 
pensation for not paying for what is done, pervades the whole 
frame of the law;” and rather than countenance the system, he 
resolutely declined the most highly paid office that was open to 
him, namely, that of taxing-master. 

Contemporaneously with his efforts to procure the passing of 
the Winding-up Acts, Mr. Field was also busy in securing what 
must always be considered one of his greatest public victories, the 
| passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels’ Act of 1844. The occasion 

upon which the Bill was proposed is thus stated by Dr. Sadler 
(p. 43) :— 

‘In the well-known Lady Hewley case it was held by the judges and 
ruled by the Lords that no endowment could be regarded as intended 
in favour of a form of worship which the law did ‘not tolerate at the 


time of the endowment, and that this original defect was not cured by 
any subsequent legalization of the same form of worship.’ ” 





| OF course no law passed now can retrospectively create a new 
intention. ‘The intention remains what it was, however often 
the law may be changed. But, in fact, the judgment in the case 
of Lady Hewley’s charities is not here accurately stated. The 
question was whether Unitarians were included among the objects 
of Lady Hewley’s charity, and if Dr. Sadler will read the report. 
in 9 Clark and Finelly, 355, he will find that the judges inferred 
what Lady Hewley’s intention was almost entirely from the 
known opinions of herself and her associates, and from the mean- 
ing generally attached to the language she had used at the time 
of the endowment. In the words of one of the most eminent of 
‘the judges, they proceeded ‘‘ on the ground that the words of the 
| deed, as then generally understood, did not comprise those who 
impugned the doctrine of the Trinity, not because they were not 
then tolerated by law.” In another place the author says (p. 134) :— 

“Tn his professional capacity he was frequently employed in prepar- 
ing trust-deeds for chapels, institutions, and endowments in connection 
with his own religious body. True to the Presbyterian traditions in 
| which he was brought up, he was strongly of opinion that no congre- 

gation should attempt to bind after generations to any doctrines or 

forms, under penalty of renouncing ancestral property.” 

It may well be believed that the traditions in which Mr. Field 

was brought up were of the liberal kind here described. For he 

was most tolerant as well as most religious. But that these were 
| Presbyterian traditions will be a surprise to those who have had 
opportunities of perusing Presbyterian endowment-deeds, 

It is not to be supposed that, because Mr. Field was impatient. 
of abuses and all that he thought such, there was any shadow 
of discontent on his spirit. The eagerness with which he pur- 
sued whatever promised improvement by no means interfered with 
| present enjoyment, though it may be that the celerity with 
| which he extracted the good from anything, left others with less 
active brains and temperaments far behind. His sovereign remedy 
| for ‘a mind worn and torn by affairs was nature, with art as the 
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truly efficacious mode of applying it.” ‘The revival and cure,” 
he said, ‘‘are effected by a process not slow and vegetative, as 
when we turn out a worn horse to grass; but instantaneous 
almost and Antzan,—renewing to a man, just about to faint in 
his world-struggles, all his first strength, the moment we bring 
him into genuine contact with his mother Earth. This belongs not 
so much to artists, as the study there is in the very life-struggle 
itself. But to amateurs who have other duties as their main call- 
ing art is a relaxation and cordial only.” A remarkable illustra- 
tion of these positions is to be found in the portrait picture by Mr. 
Walter Field, referred to p. 62n (a picture representing an actual 
event), where the amateur is standing up in the boat calling 
on his companions to see the beauty of the prospect, while the 
“‘ artist-friend ” reposes more tranquilly in the stern-sheets. 
Sketching from nature was Mr. Field’s constant occupation in 
the holidays, and among amateurs he stood facile princeps. What- 
ever be the lever, he once said, with which you propose to move 
the world, it requires brains to know how to use it. Andso, when 
he took the brush in his hand, no wonder he excelled most others. 
His drawings spoke in a language as distinctly individual as was 
his speech, and bore what he rightly declared was the ‘‘ essential 
element of all real works of art, viz., the passion and peculiar 
mental character and impulse of the individual human being who 
painted it.” And again, ‘‘ Art is nature reflected not in or 
through a lens, but in or through a highly-organised sentient 
soul; such soul eliminating [eliciting?] that which to such 
soul is the exciting quality of the scene forming the theme of his 
picture.” Such were the doctrines with which he interested those 
who undertook the carriage through Parliament of the Bill for 
giving copyright in works of fine art (1862), the enactments of 
which, however, as finally clogged by the wisdom of our 
legislators with proviso upon proviso, have been of less use to the 
artist than to the photographer. He was, indeed, in the true sense 
an artist. But with all the artist’s impetuosity, he had none of 
his irritability. And when sketching from his boat moored in his 
favourite Thames, it was no uncommon sight to see him beset by 


coarseness, truculence, and affectation. In Geoffry Hamlyn, 
these faults were not so evident as they have been in all 
the successors to that book, and especially in quite the latest, 
The affectation was not so marked; indeed, being novel, it wag 
rather interesting until it was thoroughly found out. The truculence 
was aimed at people and subjects one did not particularly care 
about, and the coarseness was less unpleasant in pictures of a new 
country and a semi-civilized society. From the promise of 
Geoffry Hamlyn Mr. Henry Kingsley has fallen away, except in 
the one instance of Mademoiselle Mathilde, a book which all hig 
affectation could not spoil, a conception whose nobility awed his 
coarseness into hiding, and whose surroundings gave legitimate 
scope to the truculence which for once did not offend. But in 
Old Margaret and the Herveys there is a triumphant, hilarious 
outburst of these three qualities, with an accompaniment of ag 
much downright nonsense as there is to be found in any novels of 
the day. We do not think a more outrageous and silly travestie 
of history could be pointed to, in all literature, than Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s portraiture of Philip the Good in Old Margaret, and 
for a match for the family group in the Herveys we hope he might 
ransack the unconvicted classes in vain. It is difficult to regard 
these books otherwise than as burlesques, the extravagant out- 
pourings of intoxicated caprice. Sterne would hardly have written 
the school scenes in the Herveys, if he had not had anything 
besides the indecency of them to make them amusing, and the 
perversity which breaks into almost every situation in Mr. 
Kingsley’s tale of Flemish history by a reiteration of reminders 
that people did not wear clothing at night in the time of John 
Van Eyck, though they could conceive such an Apocalyptic vision 
as the Adoration of the Lamb, is a distressing perversity. 

To put against these faults, for which, however, it is our opinion 
that nothing can fully atone, there is cheerfulness of tone, brisk 
breeziness of style, much knowledge of Nature, and love for it, 
which would be more attractive if there were not a laboured 
quaintness in the mode of its expression which, like the old style 
of love-letters, makes one think more of the phrase than of the 








a swarm of other boats rowed by his children (then quite young), | sentiment and the faculty of telling a story. These are consider- 
who claimed his attention to this or that, as that he should whistle | able qualities, but they are not all that is necessary to the making 
for A, who had carried off B's boat, or should compel C to restore | of a considerable novelist; and Mr. Henry Kingsley is not quite 
D's rudder to its rightful owner, all which he did, and resumed | that, though he plainly believes himself to be a great one, and is 
his brush with perfect equanimity. For he was made of proved | under the delusion that he has only to refer to ‘‘one Charles 
metal, and was equally fit to bear the rubs of action and to explore | Ravenshoe,” or ‘‘ a certain Sam Buckley,” to awaken the minutest 
the realms of poetry. Mr. Field’s feelings regarding art were | reminiscences of those gentlemen in the minds of his readers. This 


summed up in four little words, ‘‘ I do reverence Art.” 

Dr. Sadler has executed a difficult task well. It was no easy 
thing to review such a life in the narrow limits of one hundred 
‘and seventy small pages. 


another claim on our gratitude. Besides the memorial thus 


secured wre perennius, a considerable sum has been subscribed, | 


and is still growing, for the purpose of erecting or establishing in 


more outward and visible form ‘some suitable and permanent | 


memorial of Edwin Field,” and thus of marking “the general 


feeling that exists of admiration for his character and respect for | 
his memory.” It is good that we who survive should cherish such | 


a memory, and do what we can to hand it down to those who 
come after us. There is no better incentive to a good life than 
the example of a good man. 





MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S SHORT STORIES.* 


A Few of our best novelists write short stories which are almost as 
good as their novels. Mr. Trollope, Miss Thackeray, and Mr. George 
Macdonald are of the number. Some of our indifferent novelists, 
on the other hand, write very good short stories—for instance, 
Mr. Sala, whose ideas of novel-writing are elementary, to say 
nothing of his never taking the trouble to carry them out, but 
some of whose short stories are admirable. On the whole, how- 
ever, the combination is not successful, and those writers have 
done wisely who, having tried their powers of invention and com- 
bination in the manufacture of short stories, and found them 
equal to the more elaborate task of novel-constructing, have 
thenceforth limited themselves to the latter. Mrs. Craik, Miss 
Edwards, and, as we descend in the scale of purveyors to the 
‘omnivorous novel-reader, Miss Braddon, are conspicuous examples 
of failure in the simultaneous practice of the two branches of 


industry. Mr. Henry Kingsley seems to us to come half-way. 


‘between failure and success. Ile is, as a novelist, a tolerably 
‘clever writer, who has never done anything half so good as 
his first book, with all its salient, irrepressible, fatal faults of 





* Hornby Mills, and other Stories. By Henry Kingsley. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


But he has done it very completely, | 
and the brevity of his book is, in these days of dull prolixity, only | 


| practice is hardly justifiable in even a great writer; Mr. ‘Thacke- 
| ray resorted to it too often, and almost all writers not of the 
‘highest mark do wisely in avoiding it.. There is in Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s frequent allusions to the personages of his former works, 
and his constant confident references to certain opinions.and ways 
‘of thinking of his own, as necessarily always present to the minds 
of his readers, a sort of jargon of cliqueism which is distasteful 
‘and in bad taste. So far from the code of morality and the stan- 
dard of social life set forth in these books being of general accept- 
|ance, we venture to think that, detached from their fictitious 
| surroundings, and set forth with the grave appeal to consideration 
| which the author evidently conceives to be their due, they would 
| find scanty favour with the thoughtful of mind or the polished of 
|manners. ‘To hit out, not only when you are hit, but when any 
| one looks like hitting you; to tell the truth, especially when it is 
| offensive, in the most offensive words which occur to you; to be 
| honest and energetic—this, it seems to us, is the whole of this 
| novelist’s moral law, and quite enough if he were professedly only 
‘a novelist, but when he insists on being regarded as a moralist, a 
| philosopher, an historian, and a satirist as well, very far from 
‘enough. With one most mischievous, most dangerous omission, 
iin particular, which indeed is more than an omission, one can 
hardly say he is negative on the point of a man’s morality in the 
| sense in which society most frequently uses the word. Does he 
really believe, for he most indisputably implies, that there must 
be a side to every man’s life which cannot be brought into the 
light, not because of its offence against God’s law, but because 
_ society is hypocritical, and that a man may be hardly the worse 
on that account? If he does not mean this, he ought not to say 
it so often, nor with so many ingenious disguises and turns of 
phrase. If he does mean it, he ought not to bring Christianity 
into his books or its influences into men’s characters at all, for 
| this thing could be held true of and by heathens only. 

As for the standard of manners of which Mr. Henry Kingsley 
approves, judging by the manners he invests his favourites with, 
it is one impossible of adoption, among ordinary people in an 
ordinary world. Perhaps the loss would be society's, but as society 
is at present constituted, it certainly would turn out Herveys, 
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Strettons, and Sileotes. People who are grossly rude, fiercely 
aggressive, and of such angularity of mind and demeanour that 
they are all like picked specimens of oddity, may possibly be 
very noble creatures; but so are handsome wild beasts, which 
we keep out of our drawing-rooms, notwithstanding their nobility. 
As for the bishops, deans, archdeacons, head masters, and 
persons of similar positions in the world, who write to each other 
jetters with affectionate references to past juvenile follies, and 
terse descriptions of certain boys (who all have a touch of the 
Berserk in them), we decline to believe in them, as strongly as 
we incline to believe that even in this levelling age, ‘‘ dear lad” 
and ‘‘dear dad” are not the accepted formule of address in 
correspondence between fathers and sons. 

Hornby Mills and other Stories is a collection of tales and 
sketches of unequal merit, more free than his novels from the 
faults of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s moral code, but which abound in 
his eccentric notions of the manners which ought to belong to men 
and boys of originality and distinction. The story which givesits 
name to these volumes is sad, simple, and well told; and is, 
indeed, merely a frame-work for a lecture on flower-gardening, 
which the author understands, and makes pleasant and interesting. 
The two following stories are very like one another. In both, 
everyone is abrupt, angular, offensive, aggressive, disagreeable, and 
disrespectful. In both, there is a private marriage, a noble suitor 
under an assumed name, and a high-minded parent who takes 
everything coolly. In ‘* Why Lady Hornbury’s Ball was post- 
poned” there is a splendid personage, called by her husband ‘‘a 
golden woman,” who goes to France to see her daughter, who has 
eloped from school, fortunately with a most eligible lover, and 
marriedhim. This lady accosts her daughter thus, having ‘‘ come 
sailing into the room ”:— 

“*My sweet Edith, get me some tea. I am as tired as if I had walked 


all the way. Where is your cousin ?’—‘ My cousin, Mamma ?’—‘I should | 
say your husband. Don’t you know that you have married your cousin, 


and are Lady Hornbury? Come here and kiss me, you curious child. So 
he has never told you ?’” 

In“ An Episode in the Life of Charles Mordaunt” we have an 
earnest, hard-working clergyman, who gives up his parish and an 
income just secured tohim, and goes off at less than a day’s notice to 
Canada with his daughter, because she tells him he must do it to 
‘save her,” but from whom or from what she declines to say. 
These and similar extravagances render Mr. Kingsley’s character- 
drawing ridiculous, in spite of a certain impressiveness which can- 
not be denied to them. ‘* Malmaison” is a touching story, well con- 
ceived, and with some very good writing in it, but full of prejudice, 
and vexatiously spoiled by affectation. There is a passage about 
the “ pretty French dead,” and the “ prettiness ” of the colouring 








of the piles of dead, which is shocking, but which the writer | 
evidently means to be only picturesque and original. And there is notice of Mark Twain's story,—‘ The Innocents Abroad,”—copied 


&@ correspondence between a French bishop and a French lover, 
who has been refused access to his fiancée, who is “in retreat,” and 
the superior of a convent, which is inconceivably absurd—and would 
be so, even if it had been written with the hope of hoaxing Mr. 
Newdegate, especially as the reader remembers, though the author 
forgets, that the fiancée has been elaborately described as a Huguenot ! 
‘* Jackson of Paul's” is aclever story, but the people in it are again 
all eccentrics, and detestably rude. It is, on the whole, though one 
finds many passages in these short stories which may be read with 
teal pleasure, a relief to pass on to the portions of the second 
volume which are not fiction. These are ‘* Eyre’s March,” “* The 
March of Charles Sturt,” and ‘‘ The Village of Inverquoich.” In 
the two first Mr. Henry Kingsley is at his best, and one sees how 
good that can be, when he lays by his special faults for a while, 
when he enters into the description of a great feat of discovery, 
achievement, and endurance, with the ardent enthusiasm, the pro- 
found sympathy, and the true knowledge of nature that are in 
him. The power which is wanting to him in his works of fiction 
comes to him then, and he can make his reader’s heart beat, and 
dim his eyes, as he leads him in the track of that awful journey 
with Mr. Eyre, and in the wake of Charles Sturt’s wondrous 
river voyage. The third is a very lively, picturesque, quaint 
sketch of Scotch scenery and sport, but it ought to have come 
before the other two. Forewarned, readers will do well to 
¢ranspose it. 





MARK TWAIN.* 
Tue United States are taking a lead in the humorous literature 
of the day. Bret Harte and Colonel John Hay and Artemus 
Ward are not alone. Their humour, it is true, is of a much more 





* Screamers. By Mark Twain. London: John Camden Hotten. 











subtle character than that of Mark Twain, and the outcome rather 
of a political and social irony than of a keen sense of the ludicrous 
simply ; yet Mark Twain ranks high, and is much more certain to 
be understood and appreciated by a general public, especially in 
countries where the politics, manners, customs, and tone of 
thought of Americans are comparatively little known. The 
secret of his fun lies in the assumed childlike credulity with 
which he accepts the premises offered, and the real ability and 
assumed simplicity with which he follows them up to their logical 
but utterly absurd conclusions. For instance in writing of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, whose birth-place is a matter of dispute at Boston, 
he says, ‘‘He was twins, being born simultaneously in two 
different houses in the city of Boston.” And in the same way 
he ignores the inference in Franklin’s boast that he began life 
with only half-a-crown, and takes it simply as a statement of fact. 
‘‘ He was always proud of telling how he entered Philadelphia for 
the first time with nothing in the world but two shillings in his 
pocket and four rolls of bread under his arm, But really. . . 

it was nothing. Anybody could have done it.” The fun in 
the tale of a watch is of the same kind, based on the absurd 
assumption that the watch is to be believed, and that the days and 
weeks are decided by the number of minutes told off from the 
moment when it was right and began to go wrong. Thus 
—the watch gaining—he informs us that “at the end of 
two months it was a fraction over thirteen days ahead of the 
almanac. .... . and away into November enjoying the snows, 
while the October leaves were still turning.” Having had it 
altered, it lost, and he “ gradually drifted back into yesterday, 
then the day before, then into last week and at last 
I was lingering alone in the week before last, and the 
world was out of sight.” And at length, when the hands 
get locked and travel together, he exclaims, with wounded 
sympathy for the helplessness of experience he had been taught to 
trust, “the oldest man in the world could not make head or tail of 
the time of day by such a watch.” The little volume before us 
contains a fair amount of excellent nonsense ; the stories of ‘‘ The 
Good Little Boy who did not Prosper,” ** The Bad Little Boy who 
did not come to Grief,” “* My Watch—an Instructive Little Tale,” 
‘‘ The late Benjamin Franklin,” and parts of a few others, excite 
laughter enough to satisfy the ambition of any comic writer. But 
the book israther a hotch-potch, and of very unequal merit. The tales 
are not all ‘‘ screamers.” Some even havea distinctly serious purpose, 
though put humorously, such as those on the comparative safety of 
railway travelling, on the foolishness of writing for a livelihood 
without talent and education, and on the pomp and ugliness of the 
conventional funeral. Then there is an an amusing, though rather 
pointless satire—pointless because the Saturday cannot be charged 
with stupidity—on the Saturday Review, in the form of an imaginary 


from that paper, in which our author makes the pretended reviewer 
assume the same innocent and credulous tone which is the essence of 
hisown fun. ‘* Why,” he makes the reviewer write, ‘‘ repeat more 
of his audacious and exasperating falsehoods? Let us close, fittingly, 
with this one,—he affirms that ‘in the mosque of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople, I got my feet so stuck up with a complication of 
gums, slime, and general impurity that J wore out more than two 
thousand pair of boot-jacks getting my boots off that night, and even 
then some Christian hide peeled off with them.’ It is monstrous ! 
Such statements are simply lies, —there is no other name for them. 
We will give one specimen of his colossal ignorance, and 
one only. He did not know until he got to Rome that Michael 
Angelo was dead! And then, instead of crawling away and hiding 
his shameful ignorance somewhere, he proceeds to express a pious, 
grateful sort of satisfaction that he is gone and out of his troubles!” 
Other papers are of a very vulgar type, such as the one ‘‘ About 
Barbers,” ‘* Dan Murphy,” the ‘“‘True Story of Chicago,” and 
‘* Vengeance”; one or two are such extravagant rubbish that they 
incline one to throw the book to the other end of the room, as 
‘“‘ How I Edited a Paper” and *‘An Enigma.” The only piece, 
however, which seems the result rather of a forced and laboured 
than a natural drollery is the first, an essay on the nursery rhyme, 
‘‘ Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle.” 

The story of ‘* Baker's Cat” exhibits, perhaps, the profoundest 
though less broadly-marked humour—of a similar kind to that of 
Bret Harte—and it shows the same intimacy with the gold-diggers 
of California ; there is, too, a pathos in it which we do not detect 
in any other story,—unless it be in that of the ‘* Undertaker’s,”— 
and there is a fond belief in the sagacity and motive of his beloved 
cat’s actions, and in the intelligent meaning and expression of bis 
looks—which raise him in his imagination to his own level of speak- 
ing humanity, and entitle him to apologies ;—characteristics which 
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we observe to be common to all profound lovers of animals, and 
to be a certain index of a tender heart. The cat is named Tom 
Quartz, and follows Baker to his work :— 


“Well, one day when the shaft was down about eight foot the rock | 

got so hard that we had to put in a blast—the first blasting we'd ever 
done since Tom Quartz was born. And then we lit the fuse, and clumb | 
out, and got off about fifty yards, and forgot and left Tom Quartz sound 
asleep on the gunny sack. In about a minute we seen a puff of smoke 
burst up out of the holo, and then everything let go with an awful crash, | 
and about four million tons of rocks and dirt, and smoke, and splinters | 
shot up about a mile and a half into the air; and, by George, right in 
the midst of it was old Tom Quartz going end over end, and a-snorting, 
and a-sneezing, and a-clawing, and a-reaching for things like all possessed. 
But it warn’t no use, you know; it warn’t no use, And that was the | 
last we see of him for about two minutes and a half, and then all ofa 
sudden it begin to rain rocks and rubbage, and directly he come down 
ker-whop about ten foot off from where we stood. Well, I reckon he | 
was p’raps the orneriest-looking beast you ever see. One ear was sot 
back on his neck, and his tail was stove up, and his eye-winkers was 
singed off, and he was all blacked up with powder and smoke and all 
sloppy with mud and slush from one end to the other. Well, sir, it | 
warn’t no use to try to apologise; we couldn’t say a word. He took a 
sort of a disgusted look at hisself, and then he looked at us; and it was | 
just exactly the same as if he had said, ‘Gents, may be you think it’s | 
smart to take advantage of a cat that ain’t had no experience in quartz- 
mining, but I think different!’ and then he turned on his heel and 
marched off home, without ever saying another word. That was jest 
his style. And may be you won't believe it; but after that you never 
see a cat so prejudiced against quartz-mining as what he was. And by 
and bye, when he did get to going down in the shaft agin, you’d a been 
astonished at his sagacity. The minute we'd touch off a blast and the | 
fuse’d begin to sizzle, he’d give a look as much as to say, ‘ Well, I'll have | 
to get you to excuse me;’ and it was surprising the way he’d run 
out of that hole and go foratree. Sagacity? It aint no name for it, | 
*Twas inspiration! I said, ‘Well, Mr. Baker, this prejudice against | 
quartz-mining was remarkable, considering how he came by it. Couldn't | 
you ever cure hi: of it?’—‘Cure him? No. When Tom Quartz was 
sot once he was alwayssot, and you might a blowed him up as much as | 
three million times, and you’d neyera broke him of his cussed prejudice 
agin quartz-mining.’” 
We shall take an extract also from the *t Undertaker’s Story,” 
not because that and ‘ Baker’s Cat” are nearly so much of 
**screamers”’ as several others, but because they show—in a very 
droll, grotesque garb, it is true—as we have said, a more serious 
and cultivated humour, a deeper meaning, and a kindlier feeling 
than the others :— 


“¢Now, that corpso,’ said the undertaker, patting the folded hands of 
deceased approvingly, ‘was a brick—every way you took him he was a 
brick. He was so real accommodating, and so modest-like and simple 
in his last moments. Friends wanted metallic burial case—nothing | 
else would do, J couldn’t get it. There warn’t going to be time—any- 
body could see that. Corpse said never mind, shake him up some kind 
of a box he could stretch out in comfortable, he warn’t particular ’bout 
the general style of it. Said he went more on room than style, any way, 
in a last final container. Friends wanted a silver door-plate on the 
coffin, signifying who he was and wher’ he was from. Now you know 
a fellow couldn't roust out such a gaily thing as that in a little country 
town like this. What did corpse say? Corpse said, whitewash his old 
canoe and dob his address and general destination onto it with a blacking 
brush and a stencil plate, long with a verse from some likely hymn or 
other, and p’int him for the tomb, and mark him C. O. D., and just | 
let him skip along. J/e warn’t distressed any more than you be—on tho 
contrary, just as carm and collected as a hearse-horse ; said he judged 

_ that wher’ he was going to a body would find it considerable better to | 
attract attention by a picturesque moral character than a natty burial 
case with a swell door-plate on it. Splendid man, he was. I'd drurther 
do for a corpse like that ’n any I’ve tackled in seven year. There's 
some satisfaction in buryin’ a man like that. You feel that what 
you're doing is appreciated. Lord bless you, so’s he got planted before 
he sp’iled, he was perfectly satisfied; said his relations meant well, per- | 
fectly well, but all them preparations was bound to delay the thing more 
or less, and he didn’t wish to be kept layin’ around. You never see such 
a clear head as what he had—and so carm and so cool. Just a hunk of 
brains—that is what Ae was, Perfectly awful. It was a ripping distance 
from one end of that man’s head to t’other. Often and over again he's 
had brain fever a-raging in one place, and the rest of the pile didn't | 
know anything about it—didn’t affect it any more than an Injun insur- 
rection in Arizona affects the Atlantic States. Well, the relations they 
wanted a big funeral, but corpse said he was down on flummery—didn’t 
want any procession—fill the hearse full of mourners, and get outa stern | 
line and tow him behind. He was the most down on style of any remains 
TI ever struck. A beautiful simple-minded creature—it was what he was, 
you can depend on that. He was just set on having things the way he | 
wanted them, and he took a solid comfort in laying his little plans. He 
had me measure him and take a whole raft of directions; then he had 
the minister stand up behind a long box with a table-cloth over it and 
read his funeral sermon, saying ‘Angcore, angcore!’ at the good places, | 
and making him scratch out every bit of brag about him, and all the 
hifalutin; and then he made them trot out the choir so’s he could help 
them pick out the tunes for the occasion, and he got them to sing ‘ Pop 
Gocs the Weasel,’ because he’d always liked that tune when he was | 
down-hearted, and solemn music made him sad; and when they sung 
that with tears in their eyes (because they all loved him), and his rela- 
tions grieving around, he just laid there as happy as a bug, and trying | 
to beat time and showing all over how much he enjoyed it.’” | 


In a future edition, we trust Mark Twain will carefully weed out | 
the vulgar papers, and the extravaganzas, and the no-sense as 
distinguished from the nonsense. 


' English readers performs an important duty. 


_pectations of an edition of 


as 


POSTE’S GAIUS.* 
A scHoLar who at this moment produces an edition of Gaius for 
The immense gale 
of Mr. Austin’s lectures, the success of Mr. Maine’s brilliant 
essays, the appearance within two years of two English versions 
of Gaius, show that the apathy of the public with regard to 
speculative jurisprudence is passing away, and is likely to be 
followed by a lively interest in the study of Roman law. What 


| is needed to turn this change of popular feeling to useful account is 


the appearance of competent instructors able to render the specu- 
lations of foreign jurists intelligible to English lawyers, who are 


| now quite prepared to admire Roman law if they can find any. 


one to introduce them to the object of their ignorant admi- 
ration. A person, therefore, who comes forward to expound one 
of the most remarkable relics of Roman jurisprudence undertakes, 
as we have said, an important duty. The ignorance of his 
disciples places him at some disadvantage, for he must explain 


| matters which, were his audience more cultivated, would need no 


explanation ; but the fact that his readers are uninstructed gives a 


| great writer a specially good opportunity for displaying his powers, 


and enables him to render great services in the cause of legal 
science. An editor of Gaius incurs, in short, great responsibility, 
but also enjoys a grand opportunity. No one who knows Mr. 
Poste even by reputation can doubt that he isin many respects 
admirably qualified to perform the part he has undertaken, and 
turn to full advantage the great position which he occupies. The 


| few works he has already published have given reader’ a high 


opinion of his powers, and he is known to have long made Gaius 
the subject of his special attention. It is, therefore, impossible 
for the small but certainly increasing class of persons keenly 
interested in scientific jurisprudence not to form very high ex- 
Gaius published at the present 
time by Mr. Poste. Our object is to examine how far he 
has satisfied these expectations. We judge his work, we admit, 
by a high standard, and if we are compelled to pronounce 
it not an entirely satisfactory production, we would remind our 
readers that works which might command applause when coming 
from an inferior hand may be fairly open to criticism when pro- 
duced by an author who, like Mr. Poste, must in fairness be con- 
sidered a master of his subject. 

Mr. Poste produces an edition of Gaius for students, who, asa 
general rule, know little either of jurisprudence or Roman law. 
He is therefore compelled, and this must always be borne in mind 
in criticizing his work, to combine the two characters of a lecturer 
on jurisprudence and an editor of Gaius. The necessity for the 
combination is a misfortune, but it is a misfortune for which Mr. 
Poste is in nowise responsible, and which, it must be added, 
enables him to show his peculiar intellectual merits. If, in fact, 
we were to sum up in a sentence the general impression which his 
book makes on our minds, we should say that he was an admirable 
teacher of jurisprudence, but an unsatisfactory editor of Gaius. 

As a jurist he certainly does his work extremely well. He 
has made himself acquainted with all the best writers on 
his subject, and has, in the few cases in which we possess the 
knowledge necessary to compare him with the authorities from 
which he draws, thoroughly mastered their best thoughts, and 
expressed them in general with great felicity; indeed, we can 


only regret that he has not thought it worth while to refer in 


detail to the works of the authors to whom, in general terms, he 
candidly enough admits his obligations. When we observe that 
Savigny thinks it desirable in each chaper of his Obligationenrecht 
to refer the reader to the main authorities on the topic treated of, 
we confess to surprise that Mr. Poste has not seen how much he 
would have increased the worth of his book by following so illus- 
trious an example. But wedo not for a moment mean to impute 
to him want of originality as in any sense a fault. His business 
was to master the great writers on Roman law, and present their 
speculations to the public. This task he has performed thoroughly 
well, and certainly on some occasions improved upon his teachers 
a great deal. Forinstance, when he writes what is avowedly a re- 
production of Mr. Austin’s speculations, no one can doubt that Mr. 
Poste is much easier reading than Mr. Austin. Nor, again, is there 
any want of fertility or freshness of thought on Mr. Poste’s 
part. He is, for example, extremely happy on the very per- 


plexed subject of status. The topic is one on which even Mr. 


Austin falls (if we may venture to say so) iato confusion, but all the 
difficulties connected with it are so happily cleared up by Mr. Poste’s 





* Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor ; or, Elements of Roman lee 
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a ceeeeetenn 
doctrine that while ‘‘ the law of persons considers men as unequals, 
the law of things considers them as equals,” that we can pardon 
the immense capitals in which, after the manner of Charles Reade, he 
prints the words ‘‘ equals ” and “ unequals.” Again, we have read 
few things better of their kind than Mr. Poste’s disquisition on the 
distinction made by Gaius between things corporeal and things in- 
corporeal. The division, itself probably much older than the time 
of Gaius, has been and still is the source of endless perplexity, and 
we have no doubt whatever that the origin of all the confusion is, 
as Mr. Poste well points out, the ambiguity of the term res, which 
signifies either a right or the subject of a right, or, in other words, 
either a man’s right over his lands or goods, or the lands or goods 
themselves ; indeed, this confusion of ideas has become, as it were, 
permanently embodied in the English word *‘ property,” which (in 
addition to some other ambiguities) is, even by good writers, used 
indifferently for the things which a man ownsor for his rights over 
those things. It would be easy to add other specimens of the neat- 
ness and skill with which Mr. Poste often discusses and elucidates 
different questions of jurisprudence, but there is the less need for 
drawing attention to this feature in his work, as it is just the kind 
of merit which the general reader is certain to notice. We are also 
bound in honesty to add, that even as a writer on jurisprudence 
Mr. Poste exhibits a curious laxity of expression, which, though it 
sometimes makes his pages easy reading, certainly occasionally ren- 
ders his statements by no means accurate. Let the reader, for 
instance, turn to Mr. Poste’s description of the all-important dis- 
tinction between rights in rem and rights in personam, which Mr. 
Poste has, it is scarcely necessary to say, fully mastered. The 
reader if at all critical will, we suspect, find one or two matters for 
censure. In the first place, the reference to schylean furies 
is absurdly out of place in a dry disquisition about different kinds 
of rights, and looks for all the world like a reminiscence from 
some piece of fine writing in the essay which Mr. Poste 


fault is simply this, that he does not take the least pains, even 
where very little pains are needed, to represent the meaning of 
Gaius in the words which Gaius uses. What purports to bea 
translation is neither more nor less than a not very carefully ex- 
pressed running commentary. ‘To show what we mean, let us 
take a case where there is no dispute whatever as to what 
| Gaius means, and see how Mr. Poste renders his meaning. 
Gaius is describing the causes which led to the disuse of the older 
forms of action in language which might almost literally apply to 
the state of English pleading before the Common Law Procedure 
Act of 1852 :—* Sed istax legis actiones panlatim in odium venerunt. 
Namque ex nimia subtilitate veterum qui tunc jura condiderunt 
eo res perducta est, ut vel qui minimum errasset litem perderet. 
Itaque per legem CEbutiam et duas Julias sublataw sunt istax 
legis actiones effectumque est, ut per concepta verba, id est 
per formulas litigaremus.” (p. 423.) Now hear Mr. Poste:— 
** But all these actions of the law fell gradually into great 
discredit, because the over-subtlety of the ancient jurists made the 
slightest error fatal, and they were abolished by the lex Cbutia 
and the two leges Juliv, which introduced in their stead the system 
of formulas or written instructions of the praetor to the judex.” 
Now observe that we have here, it is true, no distinct error, but 
the translation does not say what Gaius says, and says what Gaius 
did not say. Gaius, for example, tells us that ‘ things were brought 
to that pass that the party who made even the least error lost his 
suit.” Mr. Poste tells us that the ‘‘over-subtlety of the ancient 
jurists” (rather a summary translation, by the by, of the words of 
Gaius) “+ made the least error fatal.” Mr. Poste, on the other hand, 
tells us something about the praetor and the judex, neither of 
whom is mentioned by Gaius; Gaius, again, tells us that the 
actions were abolished ‘‘ because” of the over-subtlety which had 
prevailed. Mr. Poste fails to render the word ifaque, and thus 
breaks the whole logical connection of the passage. Of course if 

















must have composed when standing for a fellowship; but after all, | this case were a single one it would not be worth mentioning, but 
the appropriateness of these lines is a question de gustibus, and | it is a perfectly fair specimen of the whole style of Mr. Poste’s 
hardly worth raising. Further observation betrays an error of | translation. The effect of Mr. Poste’s laxity is that Gaius, one 
@ much more serious character. A jus in personam is defined by of the clearest, most logical, most precise of writers, is presented 
Mr. Poste as a ‘‘right correlating with obligations at once particular | to the ordinary English reader—and no one but a person who 
and positive.” Now if the words are taken strictly, there is here does not understand Latin can really need the translation— 
a distinct mistake, for a right against a particular person may just | as a diffuse, slipshod writer, who falls into the error, too common 
as well correlate to a negative as to a positive obligation ; ey., X | among English authors of the present day, of disconnecting each 
may agree with A either to teach A surgery or to abstaia from sentence from those which precede or follow it. Nor is it the 
exercising the profession of a surgeon in a particular parish. In| only evil of Mr. Poste’s rendering that it does not reproduce 
either case A’s right is a right in personam, but in the one case | the characteristic style of the original. It has the further defect 
the obligation on X's part is positive, in the other it is negative. | that it often substitutes for the precise assertions made by Gaius 
We do not for a moment accuse Mr. Poste of ignorance ; he fully | statements which, though true, are pre-eminently vague and un- 
understands the distinction in question, and some ten lines before | satisfactory. ‘-Butin some actions,” writes the Roman commentator, 
the sentence quoted uses perfectly correct expressions in describing | “the praetor gives formulas, both of law and of fact, as, for 
it. Nevertheless, he constantly talks as if rights in personam were | example, in the actions of deposit and of loan for use.” ‘* Some 
necessarily rights to acts rather than to forbearances, and thus | actious,” says Mr. Poste, ‘‘may be instituted by formulas, either 
uses language certain to mislead ignorant readers, and which to | of law or of fact, as, for instance, the actions of deposit and loan 
our mind betrays a laxity in the use of words which occasionally, | for use.” It is at least an open question whether the sense of the 
asin a note upon fictions (p. 427), makes his statements deplor- | original has been fairly given, but even granting that it is 
ably confused, and is the source of almost all the errors we have | rightly rendered, any critic of the least accuracy of mind must 
to object to in his performance of the duties which are those rather | feel that there is the widest difference between the precise 
of an editor and translator than of a writer on jurisprudence. assertion ‘‘ pretor formulas proponit” and the vague phrase, * actions 

Mr. Poste is not only the editor, but the translator of Gaius, he | may be instituted.” The truth is Gaius writes like a practical 
therefore undertakes, in common with the editor and translator of | lawyer, and bis translator like a modern scholar who understands 
every classical work, both to explain the knotty points presented | Latin, but has no notion of the importance of precision and accu- 
by the language of his author, and to set him as far as may be racy in legal statements. We should, indeed, have dwelt much 
before the reader exactly as the author really appears; in other | less strongly on Mr. Poste’s shortcomings were they attributable 
words, Mr. Poste’s duty is, to our minds, a perfectly plain one, | to ignorance, but it is quite manifest that their cause is not ignor- 
and is to tell us what Gaius says, and when necessary, why he says | ance, but a theory of translation which is, to say the least, quite 


it. Now two merits Mr. Poste, looked at even as an editor, inapplicable to works on law. ‘This theory is, we take it, that the 


indubitably possesses, He is a thoroughly good scholar, and as | object of a translation should be to give the general sense of an 
little likely to misunderstand Gaius as any person by whom | author in readable modern English, and not, as far as possible, even 
Gaius is ever likely to be edited. Indeed, we are perfectly willing | at the risk of crabbedness, to repeat the very words he uses wherever 
to admit that Mr. Poste rarely misunderstands his author, and | such repetition is possible. On this view, a translator's object is 
that in any case in which we feel inclined to doubt his having | not so much to repeat what Gaius actually wrote, as to give us what 
understood the original, he is more likely to be in the right than | he supposes Gaius would have written if he had been addressing 
his critic. His second merit is that, on the whole, his explanatory | English readers of the nineteenth centuary. Now this view of a 
notes and comments are good, though occasionally they are | translator's duty is, if not the best, certainly a maintainable theory, 
extremely scanty. It is, for instance, difficult to explain, without | when applied to the rendering of poems or other works of 
imputing considerable negligence to Mr. Poste, how he can have | imagination, but is palpably absurd when applied to the transla- 
passed over the topic of res mancipi, with very scanty com- | tion of a treatise on law. When so applied it produces two most 
ment upon a subject which has given rise to perhaps as much in- injurious effects. In the first place, it fails to give the reader any 
teresting discussion as any one problem in Roman law. But when real conception of the original writer's style or mode of thought. 
Mr. Poste’s merits, even as an editor, are admitted, it must be also | In the second place, it inevitably leads a person who trusts to the 
stated that his work as a translator is marred by one grave defect, | translation to attribute to the original author statements which are 
which (as it is certainly not the result of ignorance) may be | at best merely the most plausible explanations of his meaning. 

described by the graver term of an inexcusable fault. The) We have spoken throughout in the plainest terms both of the 
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merits (which are very conspicuous) and of the demerits (which are 
considerable) of Mr. Poste’s performance. In parting, however, 
from his book we wish distinctly to state that it is a work which 
in spite of the defects with which it is marred will confer great 
benefits on English students of Roman law. If it is not all that 
an edition of Gaius might be, it is still an edition of a great writer 
brought out by a very scholarly and intelligent editor. Nodoubt, 
young men who wish to be jurists without the trouble of becoming 
lawyers may use the work to their own ruin, and cram up from its 
pages a little superficial knowledge about jurisprudence, and a little 
still more superficial knowledge about some points of English law. 
But any sensible student may derive solid benefit from the book. 
Even the translation, though objectionable as a translation, is 
often good as a commentary, and we entertain great hopes that in 
the future editions which the work is certain to pass through 
Mr. Poste will take an opportunity of either omitting the transla- 
tion altogether, or of so altering it as to make it more of a transla- 
tion and less of a running commentary. 
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Seventeen Years in the Yoruba Country. Memorials of Anna Hinderer, 
gathered from Her Journals and Letters. With an Introduction by 
Richard B. Hone, M.A., Archdeacon of Worcester. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday.)—This is a favourable specimen of a class of books which 
in general we do not like, and whose tendency we cannot believe to be 
useful, Multitudes of religious memoirs are composed of lavish be- 
spattering with fulsome praise of certain persons who have achieved a 
clique celebrity, wholesale condemnation of everybody who differs in 
belief from the clique, and morbid introspection which seems to us 
positively dangerous to spiritual health. They are not edifying read- 
ing for the friends or the co-sectaries of their subjects, and the public at 
large either ignore or ridicule them. The latter alternative is most 
regrettable, because it inevitably includes disrespect to the sacred truths 
too often travestied, and because it is always painful to persons of good- 
will when pious people are unusually silly and vain-glorious, or when 
they are made to appear so by the indiscreet zeal of their friends. In 
the present instance, almost all that is objectionable is to be found in a 
short memoir of Mrs, Hinderer, abounding with the peculiar phraseology 
which is so positively distressing when one wishes to approach a subject 
with unprejudiced respect. When Mrs. Hinderer was Miss Martin, she re- 
sided with a “dear Mr. and Mrs.Cunningham,” who are described in their 
home, Lowestoft Vicarage, which was “treated as public property,” as “liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of heavenly-mindedness which made every heart 
confess that it was good to be in their company.” Mrs. Cunningham 
“ moved with sweet dignity,” and “learned precious lessons of heavenly 
truth from the lips of her venerable husband in private, when she sat 
at his feet in the retirement of his study, or walked beside him on his 
errands of love and mercy.” No doubt this is all quite true, but glaring 
praise of private individuals after this fashion is indelicate and ridicu- 
lous, That Mrs. Cunningham possessed more ‘sweet dignity’ than 
sound judgment is tolerably evident, we think, from one passage 
in a pompous inscription on the fly-loaf of a book intended to be 
used by Mrs. Hinderer as a journal, which the pair presented to 
her on her marriage with the West African missionary. It is this :— 
*‘ This book is intended to record the working of Divine grace in her 
soul from the beginning, but especially during that period in which she 
dedicated herself to her new calling ; so that, in future years, if her life 
is spared, it may afford her a retrospect of her Heavenly Father's will 
in directing her to the duty she undertook, and a consoling assurance 
of His promised ‘care’ over her, as she desired, to cast all her care 
upon Him.” Apart from obscurity in the composition of these 
sentences, which causes them to border upon nonsense, their 
purpose is, to our mind, very mischievous. Fortunately, the 
recipient of the book was a sensible and practical, as well as a 
devoted and enthusiastic woman, and she deals very sparingly in 
the ‘experiences’ which people who use what we are constrained 


Henry Ancrum: a Tale of the Last War in New Zealand. By 
“J.H.K. 2 vols. (Tinsley.)—We must ownto having but a moderateliking 
for books of this kind, which, for the most part, are neither good nov, 
nor good histories. “J. H. K.,” it is quite evident, knows his subject, and 
might, we should say, have written a good book, but he does not know 
how to write a novel. It is quite possible—for publishers, if not authors, 
may be supposed to know their business—that there is a public for 
whose taste all sorts of useful information must be “ sugar-coated” with 
fiction ; yet we can hardly imagine a reader so novel-mad as to think 
that Henry Ancrum is improved by the covering of fiction that it 
has been thought well to give it. Of course, there has to be a Villain, 
and he is as great a monstrosity as wo havd ever seen; and there isa 
girl, for whom we are expected to feel some some sort of sympathy, 
but who is base enough—and a lower depth of baseness can 
hardly be imagined—to father her child upon an innocent 
man. And there is the hero, a shadowy sort of person, very brave 
and moderately faithful. We cannot help thinking what a very 
superior book might have been made, if all attempt at constructing the 
conventional plot which a novel is expected to have had been avoided, if 
the hero's adventures with the Maoris had been told in a plain, straight- 
forward narrative, without any of the tedious entanglements of love and 
hatred with which it has been thought expedient to complicate it. One 
advantage of no small weight, from the artistic point of view, would have 
been that the episode of the Maori girl might have been made into a 
roally fine feature of the story. No one cares a scrap about the young 
lady to whom Henry Ancrum is engaged, but her existence makes us read 
the story of the Maori girl’s love with less satisfaction. Let “J. H.K.” 
re-write his book in one volume, plunge the hero in medias res, and cut 
out every syllable about Ancrum Hall, and his cousin, and his love-mak- 
ing, and all the rest of the conventional business of novel-writing. Other 
people can do this better than he, but he does know something about 
New Zealand, and has some idea of saying it. 

Socrates for English Readers. A new Translation from Xenophon's 
“Memorabilia.” By E. Levien, M.A. (Sampson Low.)—A very nice 
book, worthy of the very pleasing exterior of the volume before us, 
might have been made out of the Jemorabilia, But we cannot say that 
it has been made by Mr. Levien. His translation seems accurate 
enough, as far as we have compared it with the Greek, but it is very 
bald and deficient in life and idiomatic force. Nor could even the best 
translation of the Afemorabilia do justice to Socrates with “ English 
readers.” Any one not thoroughly familiar with certain aspects of 
Greek life and modes of talking is likely to carry away from a mere 
translation false and derogatory notions of the great man. The truoth 
is, that the original ought to be dressed up, so to speak ; we do not mean 
of course falsified, but accompanied with certain explanations, if it is to 
give, we do not say a pleasant, but a true idea of Socrates. There are, 
passages in the Memorabilia, well known to all who have read that book, 
which coming upon the ordinary English reader by surprise and with- 
out preparation, as they do come upon him here, will seem anything 
butedifying. The chapter about Socrates’ visit to the courtesan Theodota, 
for instance, is given without a word of explanation or preface. The 
« English reader ” will very likely think the sage’s ironical advice quite 
serious, and feel somewhat astonished accordingly. 

Robert Ainsleigh. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” (Maxwell 
and Co.)—This is a reprint of a novel by Miss Braddon which appeared 
some years ago in the Belgravia Magazine. There does not appear to 
be any special reason for its reappearance, except that in the first 
instance it was published anonymously, and the author wishes, naturally 
enough, to get credit for her first attempt at a novel with any more 
recondite associations than French plays and English police-courts. 
The attempt is in itself praiseworthy, but it is so ill carried 
out that the credit to be derived from it must rest there. Miss 
Braddon's mock eighteenth-century dialogue is as flimsily pretentious 
and unreal, as her habitual classical and mythological metaphors 
and allusions are blundering. Shoe is not more at home with 
Addison than she is with Suetonius, about whom she made such 
a funny mistake lately. The English portion of Robert Ainsleigh’s 
history is a queer compound of sensationalism and sententiousness, 
which are antagonistic qualities, with little scraps of adaptation 








to call jargon of this kind take delight, and in which enormous 

vanity is generally displayed. Her letters are interesting, rational, 

simple, sometimes amusing, never ridiculous, never stilted, and she is | 
surprisingly moderate in the use of texts, verses, and superlatives. As 

pictures of native African life and manners they are valuable to a degree | 
which the general reader with a pardonable dread of “ missionary books” | 
will perhaps be inclined to doubt, but we recommend him to skip the 

editor's part of the work, and to read all Mrs. Hinderer’s letters from | 
Africa, containing the account of her long residence in the Yoruba | 
country, which occupies a region stretching inland from the Bight of 

Benin to within forty miles of the Niger, bordered on the west by the | 
kingdom of Dahomey, and has a population of about three millions, all | 
speaking the same language, but forming many different tribes. The | 
missionary and his wife were evidently worthy, sincere, intelligent | 
persons, entirely occupied with their work, which prospered exceedingly, | 
and free from the self-engrossment, the spiritual vanity, and the intel- | 
lectual littleness which the well-intentioned trumpet-blowing with | 
which they are introduced almost forces us to expect. 





from memoirs and papers of the day, and the weakest possible 
flavour of would-be realism, such as the use of the words “hath,” 
and “ mistress,” and occasional side-references to “Mr.” Garrick, 
“Mr.” Johnson, “Mr.” Steele, and such like cheap piéces de circon- 
stance. Robert Ainsleigh, a young gentleman of incomparable 
virtue and vapidness, in fact a bore of the first magnitude, goes 
to India under certain painful circumstances, and becomes a spec 
tator of certain famous events, well known to all ordinary readers of 
Anglo-Indian history, and brilliantly related in the form of fiction by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor in his “Ralph Darnell,” but which Miss 
Braddon, in all the pardonable enthusiasm of working on entirely new 
lines, evidently supposes to be rare, recondite, and attainable only 
by profound research. Hence, not only one of the dullest conceivable 
stories, full of dry detail of the early years of the reign of “John 
Company,” without a particle of local colour, and written with tame and 
gingerly caution, betraying the terra incognita, both positive and relative, 
at every step, but an appendix, which is the only laughable thing in 
the book. Miss Braddon is so sincere, so ingenuous in her conviction 
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hat obo bas written history, that we feel something like remorse at our 
irresistible sense of the ridiculous when we find thirty pages of close 
print, divided into Appendix A and Appendix B, with notes, and a head- 
ing containing the gratifying assurance that “these statements are 
entirely trustworthy,” devoted to a solemn enumeration of the 
most elementary facts in the history of India. In order to in- 
crease the solemnity of the proceeding, she makes mention of the 
Mahrattas as the Morattoes, and astonishes such of her readers 
as may be awed by her learning or tempted by the novelty 
of the thing into reading her Appendix, by recording how it was 
to “the Emperor Ferokhshere” that the East India Company owed 
“the phirmaund which gave them their richest privileges in Hindostan.” 
She would do well to include Bon Gualtier in ber future studies for 
Oriental topics. The book is well meant, but it is a decided, nay, 
more, a stupid mistake, and forms only another illustration of a plenti- 
fully illustrated proverb true in all time. It is a righteous ambition for 
a cobbler to aspire to the turning out of very elegant shoes, but folly to 
abandon his last. We do not indeed want any more Lady Audleys, 
even with raven locks and a habit of speaking good English, but we 
protest still more strongly against such creations as Robert Ainsleigh ; 
against Mrs. Hunter, the accomplished dairymaid who leaves the milk- 
pails for the boards, and instantly inspires Garrick with jealousy; and 
Lady Lestrange ; against vamped-up extracts from the Spectator and the 
Rambler ; and bits of Richardson with the simplicity watered down to 
twaddle, and the sentiment padded out to stilted silliness; and 
against Oriental life as much like reality as the Blue Beard of a 
Christmas pantomime is like the King of Oude. 

The Finger of Fate. By Captain Mayne Reid. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —This novel has caused us a shudder, but not such a shudder as 
in old days Captain Mayne Reid knew well how to cause, when he 
surrounded his hero with pitiless Indians, or hung him by the hands 
over precipices of a thousand feet sheer descent. A nearer, may we not 
say a more dreadful, horror assails us. We see the first appearanco of 
“the Claimant,” who is probably fated to occupy as much space in the 
realms of fiction as he has already in the realms of fact. The story, as 
is usual with the writers of Captain Reid's class, is but an indifferent 
one while the scene is in England; the characters striko us as being 
very poorly and unnaturally drawn ; but the interest increases when he 
gets among the brigands in Italy. They are not, indeed, as good to our | 
mind as the Apaches or Sioux with whom we made fearful acquaintance 
in our youth,—perhaps we are more exacting about Italians than about 
Indians, as supposing that we know more about them. Still it is an in- 
teresting tale, told with spirit, which few readers will have any difficulty 
in getting through. 

We have received from Mr. Mitchell an engraving of Mr. Richmond's 
latest portrait of the Bishop of Winchester. Considoring how many 
different times Mr. Richmond has painted the same head, we might 
have expected greater fidelity and less desire to produce a flattering 
likeness. The main defect of the present portrait is that it makes the 
subject at least ten years too young, and that, in the process of softening- 
down, some of the most striking characteristics of the face are sacrificed. 
If anyone takes the trouble to compare this portrait with photographs 
of a much earlier date, he will find that even then the lines of the face 
were far more marked than thoy are here represented. Above all, 





Mr. Richmond does not catch the humour which is so conspicuous in 
the Bishop of Winchester’s expression, and in which we havo such a 
striking index to his character. All that we can say in favour of the 
portrait is that it presents a superficial likeness, and one which is pleas- 
ing in some respects, though deficient in the higher qualities of the art. 
ScHoon anp Text Booxs.—Scenes from Greek Plays. By A. Sidgwick. 
(Rivingtons.)—These little yolumes, which have been in use, we believe, 
for some years in Rugby School, are likely to be very serviceable. 
“Scenes” from four plays of Aristophanes, viz., “The Knights,” “The 
Clouds,” “The Frogs,” and “Plutus;” and from two of Euripides, viz., 
“The Cyclops ” and “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” have been published. They 
are furnished with stage directions, in fact mado to look like plays that 
were really meant to be acted and were acted, not by any means the 
notion which one gets from the Greek play as it is commonly put before 
us. Besides these, there are notes, as brief as they could advantage- 
ously be, possibly more brief, but then the matter of price is to be 
considered ; and there is a “Grammatical Index,” referring to explana- 
tions of the grammatical kind that have been givon in the notes. } 
First Latin Steps. By Josiah Wright. (Macmillan.)—This is a very | 
carefully constructed book, an introduction, as the author calls it, by a | 
series of examples, to the study of the Latin language. The preface tells us 
that the author has printed it in order that his pupils may have in their 
hands what he thinks it “needful for them to know before they com- | 
mence the study of a Latin author.” We have no objections to make 
to the way in which this plan has been carried out. Mr. Wright has 
illustrated each construction with an abundance of well-chosen or well- | 
made examples. But we cannot approve the plan itself. We should say 
that this “ introduction to the Latin language " is intolerably wearisome 
and long. Here are more than 160 pages, each with about 40 sentences, 
not one of which possesses any human interest whatever, and through 
all these a boy must struggle before he is to begin the study of even the 
Simplest Latin author. Surely such a discipline would strengthen that 














| 





belief, always deeply rooted in a boy’s mind, that the Romans were not 
real human beings. We much prefer what we shall take the liberty of 
calling the natural plan of putting a boy as soon as ever he is able to 
stumble along into an easy Latin author.——A Short and Easy Latin 
Book, by the Rev. E. Fowle (Longmans), is on what may be called, from 
a well-known series, the “ Mastery” principle. The boy is to use neither 
grammar nor vocabularies; everything is to be learnt by heart.—— 
Of the “ Mastery Series,” properly so called, we have before us Hebrew, 
by Thomas Prendergast (Longmans).——In another well-known set of 
books, “* The Practical Linguist Series,” we have German ; Forty Pro- 
gressive Exercises, by David Nasmith, LL.B. (Nutt), intended as a 
companion to the German book of the series. ——Germanica : Exercises in 
German Composition, by the Rev. J. D. Laster, is used in Wellington 
College, where the excellent system of committing the teaching of the 
modern and the classical languages to the same hands is, in a degree at 
least, carried out. ——We have also to notice Part Two of A Method of 
Learning German, by E. Schinzel (Whittaker). Of French books we 
have Hachette’s French Reader, Edmond About, by the Rev. E. H. Brette 
and Gustave Masson, (Hachette and Co.)—This is a volume which speaks 
foritself. Boys of course must not neglect their classical French, but 
French of the day is an absolute necessity. Nowhere could they learn 
it more delightfully than in the pages of M. About. The volume 
before us contains “ La Fille du Chanoine ;” ‘La Mére do la Marquise,” 
a most humorous novelette; two scenes from “ Trente et Quarante,” and 
one from the inimitable “Roi des Montagnes.” To these the editors 
have added some notes which seem to us to hit every difficulty. —— 
Poesies Frangaises, by A. D. Dubart Fauvet (Bean), works out a good 
idea, giving a selection of pieces to be learnt by heart.——We have also 
before us Part 1., containing lessons i.-v. of a French Course in Ten 
Lessons, by Jules Noirit (Triibner).——The great multiplication of 
English books is a welcome sign of a rational change in education. We 
must mention an Lnglish volume of the “ Practical Linguist Series,” by 
David Nasmith (Nutt); Haglish Etymology: a Text-Book of Derivatives, 
by J. Douglas, Ph.D. (Oliver and Boyd; Simpkin and Marshall); 
Studies in Composition, by David Pryde (from the same publishers); 
The Practical Moral Lesson Book, by the Rev. C. Hole (Longmans) ; 
Cassell’s New Code Series, arranged to meet the various standards of the 
New Code (Cassell and Co.); King Henry 1V., Part 1. by the Rev. J. 
Hunter (Longmans); Zhe Prologue to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, by 





|W. M‘Leod (Longmans.)——We may mention at the same time Zhe 


Student's Handbook to Mill's Logic, by the Rev. A. H. Killick (Long- 
mans.)——//ow to Write Clearly, by the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott 
(Seeleys), is an admirable little manual, by one of the authors of 
“English Lessons for English People.” In mathematics, pure and 
applied, wo have to mention An Elementary Treatise on Differential 
Calculus, by B. Williamson, Fellow of T.C.D. (Longmans); a second 
edition of An Elementary Course of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, 
by R. Wormell (Groombridge); Geometrical Conic Sections, by J. Stuart 
Jackson (Macmillan); HLxplanatory Mensuration for the Use of Schools, 
by the Rev. A. Hiley (Longmans); Practical Geometry for the Architect, 
Engineer, Surveyor, and Mechanic, by E. Wyndham Tarn (Lockwood). 
In science we have before us Parts II. and III. of Descharnel's Natural 
Philosophy, translated by Professor Everett, containing “ Heat” and 
“Electricity and Magnetism ” (Blackie) ; and Dr. George Wilson's In- 
organic Chemistry, revised and enlarged, and furnished with the new 
notations by H. G. Malan (Chambers.)—~Messrs. Longman's sories of 
“ Text-Books of Science ” occupy the field both of science, as the word 
is commonly used, and of mathematics. We have before us the Theory 
of Heat, by J. Clark Maxwell; Zhe Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry, 
by H. W. Watson; and Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, by Charles 
W. Merrifield. Brinkley's Astronomy, an old-established text-book in 
Trinity Coliege, Dublin, has been revised, partly re-written, and onlarged 
by J. W. Stubbs, D.D., and Franz Briianow, Ph.D., (Dublin: Hodges, 
Foster, and Co.) 
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Adventures of a Brownie, by the Author of John Halifax, roy 16mo (Low & Co.) 5/0 
Annual Register, 1871, 8vo (Rivington) 18/0 
Bain (A.), Key to First English Gramunar, 19M0 .......00..0.seceeceeseeres (Longman) 1/9 
Bain (A.), Mental and Moral Science.—Part 1, Mental, 6/6; 2, Moral(Longman) 4/6 
Bayne (P.), The Days of Jezebel, an Historical Drama, 12mo............ (Strahan) 6/0 
Blume (Major W.), Operations of the German Armies in France ...(King & Co.) 9/0 
Boguslawski (A. V.), Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870-71 (King & Oo.) 70 
Bree (C. R.), Exposition of the Fallacies of Mr. Darwin, cr 8vo ...... (Lougman) 14/0 
Buchanan (R.), The Fleshly School of Pootry, CF 8VO0.....0....seseerseeees (Strahan) 2/6 
Biichner (Dr. L.), Man in the Past, Present, and Future, §vo ...... (Asher & Co.) 10/6 
Carpenter (W. B.), Thoughts on Prayer, 180 ........0.c0-+eeeeee (Hamilton & Co) 1/6 
Cowper's Poems, ed by Rossetti, CF 8VO ....00.c0-secceeeeee evqrovesecss (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Creasy (Sir E ), Imperial and Colonial Britannic Institutions, 8vo (Longman) 15/0 
De Beauvoir (Marquis), Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisco, cr 8vo ...... (Murray) 10/6 
De Jongh (A. M_), ‘Che German Baron's Guests, cr 8¥0 .........(Simmons & Oo.) 7/6 
Delescluze (C.), From Paris to Cayenne, fcap 8V0 .......++.+0 eceeeres verse (Ridgway) 2/0 
Eight Months on Daty with Chanzy’s Army, from the Freach, cr Svo (Strahan) 5/0 
Elliott (A.), Out-of-Doors,—Games for the Play-ground, 12 a0.,.....++.+« (Nelson) 3/0 
Elliott (A.), Within Doors,—Games for the Drawing-Room, L2mo...... (Nelsoa) 3/0 
Elza (A.), Book of Job, trans, with Introduction and Notes, cr 8vo ...(friibner) 4/0 
Ewing (Right Rev. A.), Argyllshire Seaweed, 8vo (Maclehose) 5/0 
Farley (J. L.), Modern Tarkey, 8vo (Hurst & Biackett) 14/0 
Father's Coming Home, by Author of Copsley Annals, 12m0 .........++ (Nelson) 3/0 
Fenn (G. M.), Midnight Webs, Cr 8V0 .....c.ccccerceccersercnreerseeertteceeseeee (Tinsley) 10/6 
Fielding (H.), Miscellanies and Pooms, edited by J. P. Browne, 8vo (Sotheran) 7/6 
Gard (A.). The Family Priest, cr 8vo (Provost) 1/0 
Guide to Members of Spiritual Union of Ven. Domenico Gest e Maria (Burns) 1/0 
Happy Half-Hours, Readings for Hearth and Home, cr 4to ........+... Partridge) 3/0 
Harris (J.), May Fiowers, Popular & Scientific Description (Phillipson &Golder) 1/0 
Harvey (W.), On Corpulence in Relation to Disease, 8¥0 ........0.+ (Renshaw) 5/0 
Hayward (W. 8.), The Rebel Privateer, L2m0 .,.....+6..00+6. eoveecceres (CO. H. Clarke) 2/0 
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Heale (A.), History of Law of Church Seats or Pews, 2 vols 8vo (Butterworths) 16/0 
Hence these Tears, a Novel, 3 vols cr Syo (Bentley) 31/6 
Hodge (H.), Linear Perspective, 4to ........+.. ecupretennsee (Collins) 1/6 
Homer, Iliad and Odyssey, translated by Pope, cr 8vo . 3/6 
Hong Kong to London, or our New Road Home from C ( 26 
Hubner (Baron), Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth, 2 vols 8vo......(Longman) 24/0 
Hunter (W.), Orissa, or the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province (Smith & Elder) 32/0 
Jones (Prof. J.), Creed of St. Athanasius, Charlemagne, & Mr. Ffoulkes (Burns) 1/6 
Ley (W. H.), Scripture Studies, cr 8vo_ ........4. covccccoscocsces eececeseceses (Longman) 5/0 












J gg mane team investigation has proved that the decay. 
i ate -~ am os ro - aaem the teeth contain animal os 
vegetable parasites, an a @ tooth-powders, pastes, and 

use have no effect upon these. , —— a 


Messi's. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice a 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist = heh 
a destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 

e ieeth, 


(Tinsley) 31/6 








Loyal, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo .... | 
Lucy Fitzadam, an aera 2 vols cr 8vo creocenemnesliaiae —— : ha 7 | Prepared only by 
Men of the Second Empire, cr 8vo (Smith, er, 0.) 5/0 | 

: (Partridge) 1/6 MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


Messages from the Risen Saviour, 12mo 


Money (C. L.), Knocking about in New Zealand,12mo . 






..(Stanford) 2/6 
(Low & Co.) 31/6 





My Cousin Maurice, 3 yols cr 8vo. 


Neale (J. M.), Litanies, the Way of the Cross, &c., 18mo 
No Sect in Heaven, and other Poems, 160 ........-seeseeeeeeeees 
Palgrave (W.G.), Hermann Agha, an Eastern Narrative, 8vo ......(IKit 
Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms in Three Languages, 3 vols...(Triibner) 
Poems, Narrative and Dramatic, by Author of Poems by L., 8vo ...(Whitfeld) 7/6 


Pole (W.), Iron as a Material of Construction, 12mo 


Powell (G. S. Baden), New Homes for the Old Country, 8vo 





aucspievenepemnensd (Hayes) 1/6 
(Provost) 2/6 
(King & Co.) 18/0 
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+ «e(Spon) 6/0 
.(Bentley) 21/0 


(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 

LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 

90 AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 
. 








Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
iu connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 









Rawes (F.), Great Truths in Little Words, 16mo ............(Burns, Oates, — 3/6 

Robertson (F.), Tables for Arches, 8vo (Spon) 3/6 

Scott (T.), The English Life of Jesus, 12M0 ..........000+ eocccoecsevccceces «...(Triibner) 4/0 P A R T R I D G E & C Oo O P E R, 

Smith (R. A.), Air and Rain. 8vo ....... (Longman) 24/0 MANUFACTURING ST ATIONERS, 

Smith (R. P.), Latin Prose Exercises for Beginners, cr 8V0.......++- . (Rivington) 2/6 192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EC 

Stuart (J.), Paul's Address at Miletus, 12M0 ......:.sccscreceesssereeeeseceeseeeees (Elliot) 1/0 HE PUBLIC i hol 8 hai eg “, £0. 

Thudicum (J. L. W.), Manual of Chemical Physiology, 8vo. (Longman) 7/6 — a oe ed at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 

Trotty's Book, the Story of a Little Boy, 18m0 .......++. nee (Ward & Lock) 1/6) 5; Gre ore Laid Nos » Per ream, 

Two Cousins (The), by Author of Rutledge, 12mo (Warne & Co.) 2/0 Sepasins teeamn Tala < po A pen a ”o 
v 2 3. Ti 7) 2 . ” a ° 3 ove soe ove see eo 

Von Oppen (Madame), No Fatherland, 2 vols cr 8vo., ...(S. Tinsley) 21/0 Superfine Thick Oream-Laid Note (especially recommentsd) - . s 








LYONS SILKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY invite the attention of their customers and the 
public to their very large stock of LYONS and BRITISH SILKS, which contains 
more Novelties than for some seasons past. The increased facilities for the trans- 
mission of Goods now afforded by the postal arrangements enable them to 
represent by means of patterns the whole of their extensive and costly stock. 
A Case, containing patterns of every reliable description in PLAIN and FANCY 
SILKS, both in BLACK and COLOURED, from 603 to £20 the dress, forwarded 
on application. 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London; 
and Quai St. Clair, Lyons. 

BOOK. 


NEW FASHION 
The Fourth Series of the NEW FASHION BOOK is now ready. This Edition 
is enlarged, and contains Engravings, with descriptions and estimates, of the latest 
Novelties in MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, &c., for the present Season. 
Post free for Six Stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eos ooo eee we 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... a ee -— > «ee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... os eee ooo eee ove eee ove eee «. 66 
Letter Paper for Scribbling one ooo ooo ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House” Note... eco ooo eve Jive quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with Prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. . 

M, 
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THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





ESTABLISHED 1780, IRHOOT 


ICHARD PARKIN ané CO. invite 


attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 


CHUTNEY. E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 


inform late residents in India that their celebrate1 


with their Name and Trade a 
1730 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 


Chutney can be obtained of ail Ltalian Warebouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 


(The 1780 enclosed in a diamond.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 


Soho Square. 


None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 


in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 





18s per doz. 


RIcHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET . 
4s per doz. 


RicHarD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY 
RicHard PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK .... -24s per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ..,..,.488 per doz. 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application. 
38}, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
. Lane, Strand, London. 







guarantee of genuineness. 





LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 493 per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


stomach. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 
NATULTRITIOUS and DIGESTIVE 
COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 


Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe} 
used so many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee) 
spring, so often hurtfal in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 














UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the H EALTHY 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


and the Manufacturers, 





W.C., London. 





as healthy digestive organs, and 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists 


THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
y See name on label. 


DIGESTION.— 


Nothing is so important to the human frame 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free- 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 


when they are 





K PX 4H ans. Lb. w HISKY.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 








XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Drugzgists. 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, 2nd Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results huve been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 








. = - 28 Post-office, Piccadilly. 
Of yey OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Colds, Coughs, Shortness of Breath.— 
These corrective remedies are infallible for these 
pectoral complaints, which, neglected, often end iu 
asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. The Ointment, 
well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the 
skin, is carried directly to the lungs, whence it expels 
all impurities. All the blood in the body constantly 
passes through the lungs, and there all noxious 
particles tending to produce disease can be quickly, 


NEW PATENT. - 

7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 1Us, aud 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 








thoroughly, and permanently neutralized, rendered 
harmless, or ejected from the system. In influenza | EATING'S 
and all chest complaints early curative measures are | 
imperiously demanded. One day's delay may cause a 
protracted illness, one week's neglect may consiga the 
diseased to destruction. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 


Sold in packets, 1s; 


all Chemists. 


PERSIAN  INSECL-: 
| DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, Bags, 
| Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by tais 
| Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
- | THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 





LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public iu a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 53,73 6d, aud 15s each, | 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S = 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 

PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 

WwooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
cOoMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LepGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBD’S 
CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 

76,77, & 73 OXFORD STR 


BET,) 
AND AT LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. } 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


S0LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COME ORTING., 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled packets, 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homceopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
CHOCOLATE, 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACA OINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. | 








Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). | 
—_— — “5 President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
”y 7 ’ . AD ARBITRATORS. LOcAL COUNCIL. 
| Fr A eal PERRINS' SAUCE. | gignt Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, MP. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) | bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” | Right Hon. Earl Lich- | John Cheetham, Esq., late 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. | _ fleld. . 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. Lord Elcho, M.P. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., | 
ASE for LEA a y NS’ § &e., &., &e. M.P. 
BEWARE -_ Seeeeee, SOUR. W. SwinpLeucrst, Manager and Secretary. 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all The Company is especially formed to erect improved | 
bottles and labels. workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
| No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
pany 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent 
16 Sono Square, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
° Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
2 and down stairs, 
very description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 





LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH | 


Brat AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
Sk ey LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BrYAn rl AND MAY'S 
S TRADE MARK—AN ARK 
BENT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
es ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
4 WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
B® ANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
BRYANT AND MAY'S 
, PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
BRYANT AND MAY. 


| Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


THE P 2 Mz 
an sie by CRACROFT 8 INVESTORS’ AND 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE, 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 
a la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 


THE PALL MALL 
r | YOURS IN THE PYRENEES. 

The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CueMIN DE Fer pu Mipt for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Via BorpEAvxX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 

First CLAss by Steamer and Railway 

















Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The Sailing for MAy will be as under :— 
LUSITANIA, Capt. Hammill 1pm. 
The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 
Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 

from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
| extended by arrangement. 
Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 
MARSEILLES, 








PAu. 


TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, 
NICE. MADRID. 


lars may be had on applying at the 
‘ompany, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 

Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
et, London :;_or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
hange Square, Glasgow. 


W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 
‘\ IDLAND RAILWAY. 
| 1 


| TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 
| Arrangements for the issue of First, Seconp, and 
Tuinp-CLass Tourtst lickers will be in force from 
| 13th May to 31st October, 1872. 

For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes 

issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1872. 


Fall particu 
| Offices of the ( 
| N. GRIFFITHS, 
Fenchurch Str 
and Co., 22 Exc 





in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 


Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the king- 


; dom. 
The Building contains 240 Apartments. 
Cuisine excellent. Wines choice. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 





IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
| and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited), 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 


| property. Deposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed, Pro- 
| Spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 
Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 


Lords), Westminster, London. 
| EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 


CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 





cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
| Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per weok fur 
| Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 


| YEAR. 
| For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
| Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| SOLICITORS’ 


| OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 


| additional 


Seconp CLAss by Steamer & First CLASs by Railway £7 | 
Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the | 


) PPNHETILFRACOMBE HOTEL,.—Stands 


| replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 


RECORD 


| With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment, An 
portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
| Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

| The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
| entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
| to the First Edition. 


| — 
, 
| CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
| United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
| Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
dabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
| ¢ield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 23 6d ; or, mounted on roller 10s 6d. 


Now ready. 


‘CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 

Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
| 1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 

growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
| Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
| of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 

events affecting the prices of Stocks. 

Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 33 6d, 


| London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
| BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C, 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


The MAY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Ranks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &e, 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will flud this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westmiuster, Lothbury, E.O, 


Now ready. 

tT INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by Joun R. Pike, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &e. Price One Penny, Crown Chambers, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 


able. 

| AVINGILON and PENNINGTON’'S 

| BU MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 

| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c,, with an 

| enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 

20 per cent, 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 
WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOLD. 

RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, price Is. This work contains a mass of 
original and valuabie information relative to the leadi 
| British and Foreign Mines now before the public, am 
will be read with profit by all concerned. 
By Frepk, WM. MANSELL, Stock aud Share Dealer, 
Pinuner’s Hall, Old Broad Street, E.O. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT Stock BANK, 
*,* Special information upon all British and Foreign 
Mines. 
MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY 
STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 
—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent.— 
Consalt JOHN B. REYNOLDS’ SPECIAL LIST of 
| INVESTMENTS. Sent free by-post on application to 
| John B. Reynolds, Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 
| Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. Holders of 
| Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Midland and South- 
Eastern Deferred, Great Western of Canada, London 
‘and North-Western, and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
| Railway Stocks, as well as those interested in the rich 
Mining district of St. Agnes, Cornwall, should by all 


means have a copy of this Circular, 
OV 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Oftices—33 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 
| ‘The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 
| One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 

DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
' GEO. W. LOVBLL, Secretary. 





~ TO INVESTORS. — 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 











ERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 





’ [May 18, 1879, 





HE NATIONAL PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited). Incor- 
rated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
Bapital, £25,000, in 12,500 Shares of £2 each. 108 
payable on application, and £1 10s on allotment. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. H. R. Chichester, Esq., 79 Belgrave Road, S.W. 
Henry Godefroi, Esq. LL.B. B.A., 4 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. 
Blanchard Jerrold, Esq., Reform Club, Pall Mall. 
W. 8S. Thorpe, Esq., Woodcote, Saint Margaret's, 
Twickenham. 
George Turnbull, Esq., C.E., F.R.G.S., 23 Cornwall 
Gardens, South Kensington. 
Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall 
Mall East, S. W. 
Brokers—Messrs. John Keane and Co., 33 Great St. 
Helen's, E.C. 
Anuditors—Messrs. Simpson, Bright, and Co., 2 Cowper's 
Court, Cornhill, E.C. 
Solicitor—L. F. Edwards, Esq., 23 Southampton Build- 
ings, W.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—T. H. Potter, Esq. 
Offices—10 and 11 Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring 
the extensive and convenient premises situated at 10 
and 11 Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C., together with 
the entire plant, consisting of steam-engines, presses, 
type, and all the accessories necessary for carrying on 
a large printing and publishing business. 

A contract for the purchase, on advantageous terms, 
of the same premises and plant, dated 9th day of April, 
1872, between William Gilchrist Salmond Urquhart of 
the one part, and David Murray, on behalf of the Com- 

ny, of the other part, has been entered into, and can 

seen at the Offices of the Company. 

The Printing Works and machinery are in full 
working order. 

It is estimated that the minimum earning-power of 
the present plant and premises will show an average 
profit on the capital of not less than from 17 to 20 per 
cent. 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

In addition toa printing and publishing business of 
® general character, it is intended to continue the work 
80 successfully commenced by the late Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and for the production 
of works in accordance with the principles of that 
Society, as well as of national prize-books. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen have 
approved the plans and objects of the new Society :— 
The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ducie, | Sir W. Fothergill Cooke. 

F.RS. Sir Antonio Brady. 
The Rt.Hn.Eariof Durham Baron Dowleans. 
The i. Hon. Lord Ebury, | Charles Mackay, 


M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. W. Cowper- 
pe. M.P. | 
w. ‘Cullagh Torrens, | 
Esq., M.P. 
M. T. Bass, Esq., M.P. 
= Egerton, Esq., 


7 Esq., 
Ww. Francis Ainsworth, 


. .D. 
George Cruikshank, Esq. 
Francis Bennoch, Esq. 
James Wyld, Esq., Geo- 
grapher to the Queen. 
&e., &e., &e, 

Application for shares must be made to the Bankers, 
and accompanied by the deposit of 1%. per share. 
Should no ullotment be made, the amount of the deposit 
will be returned, without deduction. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be 
Obtained from the Bankers and Brokers, and at the 
Offices of the Company, 10 and 11 Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


RIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 

The London Directors beg to intimate to the Share- 
holders that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the Erie Rail- 
way Company will be CLOSED in New York on the 
10th June, and that the 2ist May will be the latest day 
on which shares can be forwarded from here with 
certainty of transfer. The Directors would therefore 
urge that holders of shares should lose no time in de- 
positing the same either at this Office or at the London 
Agency of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, 
Lothbury, when London Certificates will be issued for 
the same, as intimated in their circular of the 5th ult. 
For the London Certificates a quotation has been 
obtained from the London Stock Exchange. 

Proxies duly certified as required by the law of 20th 
March (copy of which may be seen at this office) can 
be received until the 25th June. —By order of the Board. 

May 11, 1872. FRED. W. SMITH. Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 











Pr eee £355,515 
ee a euecwonvetses £3, 395 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) £137,731 
FURTHER SecuRITY.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil —— Warehousemen, and 
others. 








NEw PATTISRNS IN FRENCH 


W M. 


Sparkling, Refresh’ 


BRewerigs: EDINBURGH. 


| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 114 
e to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Lon- 
don ; also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR the RACES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, also India 
Cloth, 25s; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allred Water- 
proof Tweed Overcoats 20s; if with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each. In fine Melton Cloths from two to three 
guineas. For Lapies.—H. J. Nicoll's specialities in 
Cloaks for Dust or Rain. 


OVELTIES in SHAPEand FABRICS. 
—Fashionable Riding Habits in various-coloured 
Tweed, Melton, and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to 
£8 8s; Pantaloons, 3ls 6d; Hats Trimmed, from 21s; 
Fashionable Costumes for the Promenade, Yachting, 
or Travelling. Waterproof Tweed “Circular” Cloaks 
from One Guinea. Also “ L’Utile,” “ Killarney,” and 
“Marine” Travelling Cloaks, Promenade Jackets and 
Paletits, exquisitely shaped. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt): 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AN 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 





? 


AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 


YOUNGER AND Cos 


ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


ND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 


ing, and Nourishing. 


To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substitated, 
ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


UBLIN EXHIBITION, 1872, of 
Arts, Industries, and Manufactures, and Loan 
Museum of Art Treasures, under the immediate patron- 
age of her Majesty the QUEEN, will be OPENED 
on Wednesday, 5th June, 1872, by H.R.H. the Duke of 
EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Tourist tickets by all railways. 


Miss GLYN'S RETURN from AMERICA. 


ISS GLYN (Mrs. E. S. Dallas) will 
give a SERIES of FOUR SHAKESPEREAN 
READINGS, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS 
on the following dates, at 8:— 4 
Monday, May 27, from ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
Friday, June 7, from TH& M&RCMANT OF Venicg, 
Tuesday, June 18, from ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Friday, June 28, from M&ASURE FOR Mgasorg, 
Stalls, 7s 6d; subscription for the series, £1 5s- 
family stall ticket, to admit five persons, £1 lls 6d: 
reserved seats, 5#; unreserved seats or boxes, 2s 6d; 
admissi 1s. Tickets may be had at Mitchell's Royal 








ONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 

_4 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. BRaNcHugs: 10 

Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 29 New Street, Birmingham. 


rMHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 5. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
ally,as by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 























Fiddle; Kings 

Patterns :— or Old; Bead |Thread} or 
Silver. Shell. 
Per doz. £Esd£s djLs di£aa 
Table Forks or Spoons ...j1 10 .)2 L./2 2./2 5. 
Dessert do. s ate £€.8 7.130.488. 
Tea Spoons. ~-M.].19.j2 1.41 8. 








These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices, A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
£1 2s per doz.; Dessert, 16s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 10s 
per doz, 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 lis to £21 168; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26; Corner Dishes, £7 108 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R,H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


ee AERATED WATERS. 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 

Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 

Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 

every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 

and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Ruthin, North 

Wales. London Agents:—W. Bzst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 





and for 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 

taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1367. 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {57g ges 
A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 








*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- | 


Library, 33 Old Bond Street; of Messrs. Chappell and 
Co., 50 New Bond Street; at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and all the principal Musicssliers. 
TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, ls ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from nine till dusk — 
Admission 1s, catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 


near St. James's Palace. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


‘1 UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel toany 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, milliners, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards fromthe 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


rMURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
AMILY 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 




















UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic, The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, ; 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
| All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


WHITEHEAD'S 
NOLID ESSENCE OF BEEFF, 
Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of ali 
i Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 











BREIDENBACH'’S 


WOOD 


VIOLET, 


WHITE 


ROSE, 2s 6d. 


s 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each 1s.—SoLp Every WHERE. 





COMFORT to the 


FEET.—PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS 


and SHOES. 


Softness and elasticity, combined with the appearance and durability of Leather, are their peculiar advantages, HALL and CO., Sole Patentees, 6 Wellington 


Street, Strand, London. 





BURN THE 


“ST AR?” 





NIGHT 


LIGHTS. 
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‘THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


Just published, price 1s. 
CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES. 


THREE LETTERS ON THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE. 
By SAXE BRIT. 
SuirH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW EDITION OF RYMER JONES’ ANIMAL CREATION. 
In large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE ANIMAL CREATION. 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. 
By T. RYMER JONES, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in King's College. 
Wits Five HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
FREDERICK WARNS and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Imperial Svo, cloth, illustrated, 3s 6d. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES: 


Examples of Labourers’ Cottages, with Plans for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Poor in Large Towns. 


By JOHN BIRCH, Architect, 
Author of “ Designs for Dwellings of the Labouring Classes,” to which was 
awarded the Medal and Premium of the Society of Arts. 


“Mr. Birch’s internal arrangements are generally excellent. We can commend 


the book as calculated to serve its purpose." —Athenwvum. 


London: EpWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, the SECOND EDITION of 


A NOVEL WITH TWO HEROES. 
By ELLIOTT GRAEME, Author of “ Beethoven: a Memoir.” 


“A decided literary success."—Athenwum. “ Superior in all respects to the com- 
mon run of novels."—Daily News. “ A story of deep interest." —Scotsman. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.CS. 
London: SimpkKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6d. 


ed POLICY, PERSONAL FEELING, 
TREATY of WASHINGTON. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


and the 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
CRIPTURE STUDIES. By W. H. Ley, Vicar of Sellack, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





On Thursday, the 30th instant, in Two Volumes 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 


HE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF JOHN 
CONINGTON, M.A., sometime Professor of Latin Literature in the University 
of Oxford ; including a complete Prose Translation of Virgil's Works. With an 
Introductory Memoir by H. J. S. SmitH, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. Oxford, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, &c, Edited by J. A.SYMONvs, M.A., late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





On Saturday, June 1, in One thick Volume of 1,600 pages, double columns, price two 
guineas, bound in cloth. 
ISTORICAL and CHRONOLOCICAL ENCYCLO- 
PZDIA, for Students and General Readers: comprising Chronological 
Notices of all the Great Events of Universal History, including Treaties, Alliances, 
Wars, Battles, &c.; Incidents in the Lives of Eminent Men and their Works, 
Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Mechanical Inventions, and Social, Domes- 
tic, and Economical Improvements. Commenced by the late B. B. WoopWARD, 
B.A., Librarian to the Queen; completed by W. L. R. Carzs, Editor of “The 
Dictionary of General Biography.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| EFLECTED LIGHTS at the ROYAL ACADEMY.— 
& See THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44. or by post 444; also for View of 
United States Post Office and Court House, and View and Plan of a Country House, 
Halstead—Fancy Prices and Auctioneers—The Element of Grandeur in the 
Antique—The Desiccation of Wood, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


RITISH and FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.— 

Pasteur ATHANASE COQUERBL, of Paris, will preach the ANNUAL SERMON, 

in ESSEX STREET CHAPEL, STRAND, on WEDNESDAY, 22nd inst, at 11 

o'clock. Baron yon Holtzendorff, of Berlin. and other gentlemen from the Eastern 
and Western Continents will attend as deputations. R. SPEARS, 178 Strand, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Mr. George Buckland’s New 
a Musical Version of “ The Sleeping Beauty.” Beautiful scenery and dissolving 
jews, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Natural Magic, by Mr. King. 

_ Lecture 1, Curiosities of Optical Science. Brilliant Experiments, with new 
Mystical Sketch and startling illusions. NKe-engagement of Marquis Bibbero, the 
wonderful Swimmer. 

















| OYAL POLYTECIINIC.—Mr. King’s New Lecture on 
Mont Cenis, Vesuvius in Eruption: Garto, the Demon of Music, and many 
other Amusements. Twice daily, 12 and 7. Admission Is. 


JOYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 400 yards 
from the Elephant and Castle—Proprietor, Mr. Fredk. Strange.—These 
famous Gardens are NOW OPEN for the season 1872, with unparalleled attrac- 
tions, superior to any hitherto comprised in the arrangements of any one place of 
public amusement. Omnibuses, tramways, and rail from all parts of London to 
twelve o'clock p.m. Open for Promenade at one o'clock daily. 
‘ Mr. HENRY C IXWELL. the celebrated Aeronaut, will mike his first ascent 
WHIT Monnens in his famous balloon, * The Express,” weather permitting, on 
‘ INDO )R ENTERTAINMENTS. commencing at three o'clock. Grand Concerts, 
¥y artistes of the very highest celebrity. gorgeous Ballets, splendid scenery. 
eo DTDOOR AMUSEMENTS.—Promenade Concerts, Military Bands, Boating on 
s me hate, Cosmoramic Views, Archery, Croquet, Gymnastic Sports, Steam Circuses, 
Wings, and Grotto of Stalactites. In the evening a brilliant display of Fireworks. 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. have 
REMOVED from 16 Bedford Street to Nos. 
29 and 30, on the opposite side of the Street. 


29 AND 30 BepFrorp STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
May, 1872. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SIX HUNDRED NEW BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 











ONE THOUSAND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES FOR MAY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Luarep), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—Just ready,a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.BS., &.,. 


entitled 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, “the Hamad Stones," &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 
UNDER the SUN. By Gerorce Aveustus Sata, 
Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &0. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(n a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 





By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8yo. (Ready this day. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 
Narrative. By Mrs. St. JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By Henry Spicer. 1 vol. 8vo. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. 


HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anruoyy 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?" &c. 
(Ready this day. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON: By James Grayt, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Now ready. 
NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. By Henry 


KinGstey, Author of “Ra hoe,” “ Mad lle Mathilde,” “ Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” &., &. In 2 vols. (Yow ready. 


LOYAL: a New Novel, in 3 vols. 

UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By the Author 
of * Desperate Remedies,” &c. In 2 vols, 

COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant, 
In 3 vols. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 8 vols. 


(Vow ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &&., &c. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
TENDER TYRANTS. By Joseru Very, Author of 


“ Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. 


By ALexanDEeR 








In 3 vols. 
(Now ready. 


CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


Rosext St. Joun Corbet, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD.. By the 

Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols. [Now ready. 
“This book we can honestly recommend.” —A/henwum. 

The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol., 
price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 

SORTIES from “ GIB.” in QUEST of SENSATION 
and SENTIMENT, By E, DyN& FENTON, late Captain 56th Regiment. pol. 
post Svo. (Now nly. 

Uniform with “Sorties from ‘ Gib.’"* 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By &. M. Feyy, Author of 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
(Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | The CHURCH and the AGE. 


This day, 8vo, 10s. 
A the PRINCIPLES and PRESENT POSITION 
of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. By Various Writers. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 
N EW WOR KS. Edited by pe Wer, D.C.L., and W. D. Mac- 
——— LAGAN, M.A. 


Modern Turkey. By J, Lewis | The Church and ny Nelson. 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. | Characteristics of the American Church. Bishop of 


1 yol. 8vo, price 14s. - Western New York. — , 2 tak 
. he Church and Science. Rev. Prebendary W. R. Clark. | 
The Switzers. By W. Hepworth | 


Systems of Ecclesiastical Law. Isambard Brunel, 
Drxon. THIRD EDITION, 8vo, 15s. D 


“ A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, and is 
eminently readable."—Daily News. 


Sport at Home and Abroad. B 
ap rid WILLIAM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. y 

“ This work is extremely interesting and instructive 
from the first page to the last. It contains a vast 
amount of useful information and excellent advice for 
the British sportsman interspersed with an inexhaus- 
tible fund of anecdote.”—Court Journal, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 

“T swear, ‘tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistening grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.’—Jienry VII. 


Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. 3 vols. | 
“ The customary grace of the author's style, the high 
tone of mind, the frank sympathies which have always 
characterised her, are found in this book, as in its | 
predecessors; but here is something that they, not 
even the best among them, have not. She has never 
produced a rival to Kate Courtenay."’—Spectator. | 


ny + 
Hope Deferred. By Hliza F. HE CHURCHES: a History and an 
POLLARD. 3 vols. Argument. In Four Parts. By Henry DUNN, | 
“We have read few stories lately, certainly none | London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
professing to treat of female character, which have | : 2. 
left upon us so pleasing an impression.” —Athenweum. 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. | 

**Golden Keys’ will find a wide circle of readers 
The plot is well planned, and the interest admirably 
sustained. The various dramatis personx are drawn 
with a keen and life-like vigour."—S/andard. 


The Queen of the Regiment. By | 
<ATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 
“ A charming, fresh, cheery novel.”"—Spectator. 


Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols, 
“A book that is delightful to read.” —Pos?. 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. crown 8yo0, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 


(May 24, | London: Brapeury, EVANS, and Co., 10 Bouverie 


| Street, E.C. 
WORKS by the Rev. CANON BIRKS, M.A. 


, >» QACIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University | KJ Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
of Cambridge. | Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 


The EXODUS of ISRAEL; its Difficulties | @umees: also single specimens’ of minerals, rocks, 


.C.L. 

Present and Future Relations of the Church to National 
Education. Canon J. P. Norris. 

The Church and the Universities. John G. Talbot, M.P. 

Toleration. Rev. B. Morgan Cowie. 

Present Aspect of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
towards the Churches of the Anglican Communion. 
Rev. Geo. Williams. 

Difficulties of a Disestablished Church. Dean of Cashel. 

The Christian Tradition. Rev. Dr. rons. 

Dogma, Considered in some of its Relations. Rev. Dr. | 
Weir. | 

Parochial Councils. Archdeacon F. R. Chapman. } 

Also, Second Edition, Svo, 14s. | 

The CHURCH and the AGE. First Series. | 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


1. Trp at 
HE HEXAPLAR PSALTER. The 
Book of Psalms in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 2nd 
Latin, English, and 2nd English, in six parallel 
columns. Quarto, price 15s. 
The comparison of these various Versions together 
and with the Origival is very interesting and proiltable. | 
“The scholar must be fastidious indeed who, want- | 
ing a Polyglot Psalter for purposes of Biblical study, is 
not satisfied with this."—Zc/ectic Review, | 
Catalogue, with Specimen Pages, by post, free. 
London: SAMUEL BAGsTeR and Sons, 15 Paternos- 
ter Row. 











This day is published, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Now ready. 
T= REVISED EDITION of the 
STATUTES, Vol. I[L, 11 Geo. IIL. to 41 Geo. 
III., A.D. 1770 to 1800. Prepared under the direction 
of the Statute Law Committee, aud published by the 
Authority of Her Majesty's Government. Lmperial 
8vo, cloth boards, price 17s. 

Eyre and Sporriswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, | 
East Harding Street, Feiter Lane, London; and all 
| Booksellers. 
| A NEW ELEMENTARY WORK on BOTANY. 
I OTANY for BEGINNERS: an Intro- 
T. MASTERS, M.D., F.R.S., late Lecturer on Botany at 


duction to the Study of Plants. By MAXWELL | 
St. George’s Hospital. With about 100 Lilustrations, | 





Guineas ; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
. ; ee fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers 
’ ed and its } d, wi 7 | . Psion: a , 
Examined and its Truth Confirmed, with a Reply all the recent publications, &e., of 

cloth boards ; | 


to Recent Objections. 8vo Edition, 7s, sencensh te : , . 
9s, half-bound. 12mo Edition, 2s 6d, cloth boards. | , J: TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
| Strand, W.C. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY | ,,Priv'e, instruction is given in Goology and Minera. | 
Introduction, Notes, and Supplement, by Professor | logy = _ -esrepatebsnnatanthsdam drones abate 
Birks. 12mo, 3s, cloth boards. R 

‘Ce 
| 


The BIBLE and MODERN THOUGHT. | 
12mo Edition, 4s, cloth boards. | 





AMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- | 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 


With Appendix. 8vo Edition, 4s, cloth boards; carried out ona large and liberal scale ouly by | 


9s, half-bound. 


themselves, 
PALEY’S HORA PAULINA. With'| CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 
Notes and a Supplementary Treatise enti 6 el reas io yen gee a 
“Horm Apostolice,” by Proiessor Binks. With AMERS’ GRANDS, six feet long, | 


c= 


trichord throughout, are now produced in re- 
markably tine walnut, inlaid with tulip wood. 
They are also ebonized with gold lines on the 
top and sides. The prices of these unique in- | 
struments are the same as the ordinary semi- 
grand. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. | 


Map. 12mo, 3s, boards. | 


ReLIGIOUS TRACT SOcreTY, 56 Paternoster Row, and | 
164 Piccadilly. | 


. Price Sixpence. 
WHY WOMEN 
CANNOT BE 
TURNED INTO MEN. 
By JANUS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London. 


| 
} 
— | 
| 


r=, BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 
guineas, of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes :—* The best Fifty-Guinea Oblique ever 
produced. '—Orchestra. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 





sete | G > AW © 9 
Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. © RAMERS “MIGHNON” 


y REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas 
BEN RHYDDING. | i e 


in rosewood, 45 guineas waluut. A very re- 
jeg ji P sie ioe A markable instrument. In size it is betweer 
ete vital aouden in Ly nd = M rn row the Pianette ‘and the Cottage ; It has o cheek 
ne al Pa. ge. ‘ 
Santee. phy EE OS SUNS ane action, steel bridge, and brass studs, with a 
“ . . oe ’ power and brilliancy of tone hitherto unat- 
AS & residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed tained by any ordinary upright instrument, 
in England.”"—T7he Edinburgh Medical Journal. } 
London: R. Harpwicxg, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





CRAMERS'’, Regent Street, W. } 


Bye yt CABINET ORGAN, with 


A new and improved Edition, illustrated with numer- | 











ous full-page and other Engravings, imp. 16mo, | four stops, containing 156 pipes; beautifal | 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s, | design, with diapered front pipes. Mahogany | 


case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
Price in dark-stained pine, 
in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 


DJARLEY’S (PETER) TALES ABOUT | 


and 3 feet deep. 


SECOND SERIES of ESSAYS on | 


Ly 


| Disease. 


4 ae 
| GENERAL MEETING of 


(PuE 


EN 

ATTHEAS BARR’S POEMS.—New 
Edition, in Two Parts, 1s each. Part I 

Village Story, and other Poems. Part IT. Love it 4 

Court, and other Poems. Also, Third Edition, ws 

6d, Little Willie, and other Poems on Children, ' or 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill: 

all Booksellers and Railway Book-stalls Hill; and 





Second Edition now ready, cloth, price 2s 6d 


ole LONDON BANKING ana 
BANKERS’ CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


By ERNEST SeyD, F.S.S., Author of “Bulli 
Foreigu Exchanges.” alice 

“A most competent authority and distingui 
writer ou principles and statistics of communes an 
finance,.....is the author of a valuable pamphlet, which 
may be read with advantage by all classes. It ig a 
clear and useful exposition of the practice and worki 
of the system.” —G/obe. . ten 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Lia... A. A aT ce. 
A] AUDE; or, the ANGLICAN SISTER 

of MERCY. An Authentic Narrative of Every- 

day Life in an Anglican Sisterhood. With Original 
Letters. Edited by Miss WHATELY, Author of “The 
Life of Archbishop Whately.” New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, small 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

HARRISON and SONS, Booksellers to Her Majesty and 
Hi.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pali Mall, London, 8.W. 


Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Q* the PRESERVATION of 
HEALTH; or, Essays explanatory of the Prin- 


ciples to be Adopted by those who desire to Avoid 
By THOMAS LNMAN, M.D., Lond., Physician 
to the Royal Inflrmary, Liverpool, &c. 

“ These essays are so well written as to be th roughly 
readable and even amusing, while they contain most 
judicious and sensible advice."—Guardian, 

‘It is certainly not a work for family reading, 
although it deals with family subjects.,.......[It deals 


| with subjects very important for men and women to 


know,” —<A/Aenivum. 
By the same Author, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
The RESTORATION of HEALTH: 
being Essays on the Principles upon which the Treat- 
ment of many Diseases is to be conducted. 

“Dr. Inman, whose medical theory may be de- 
scribed as mainly orthodox, with an inclination to 
eclecticism, writes on the subjects of bis profession 
for general readers, and, as it seems to us, does it very 
lia Candid, sensible, lucid.”"—Spectator, 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. 





23 Plates, 12s 6d, 
ISEASE-GERMS. By Dr. Lioner 
Beat, F.R.S The Nature of Contagious 
Poisons; and on the Treatmeut of the Feverish State. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 
Philadelphia: LINDSAY and BLAKISTON. 


“-NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, 

It has been determined by the Secretary of State for 

India in Council that, in the examination for admission 

into this College intended to be held in July, 1874, and 


Second Edition, 


| in all future examinations, no candidate will be allowed 


to compete who shall, on the Ist of the month, have 
attained the age of twenty. For the examinations iu 
1872 and 1873, the maximum limit of age will remain 
as at present, at twenty-one, 

India Office, 23rd April, 1872. 


JARTNERSHIP (Sleeping or Active).— 
WANTED, a Gentleman, with from £5,000 to 
£6,000 in an Old-Established Manufacturing Business, 
for the purpose of meeting the increased demand of 
the articles made. 
Apply to Messrs. THOMPSON and CO., Solicitors, 
60 Cornhill, E.C, 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
the Members will be held 
in the Reading-Room, on Wednesday, the 29th of May, 
at 3 o'clock iu the afternoon 
By order of the Committee, 
ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Square. — The 


| GS OUTH-PLACE ‘CHAPEL, Frxspury. 


Capt. T W. HiGGInson, of New England, Author 


of “Malbone,” “Army Life with a Black Regiment,” 
&e., &c., will deliver a Discourse on * Budda, 


Sunday, 
May 19. Services begin at 11.15 a.m. 


BATHS.—The GRANVILLE 


HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Isle of Thanet. 


* 


CAUTION. 
sKINGTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 


C O. 


so extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
| to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
| articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
* ELKINGTON’'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to wara 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will ba 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz..— 


22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

45 MoORGATE STREET, LONDON. 

25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 

Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CU. 











SLER’S 
OHANDELIERS. 


CHANDELIERS 


CRYSTAL GLASS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 








EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and | 
OCEANIA. A new Edition, partly rewritten, and con- 
taining ali tho recent Geographical discoveries. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, | 





65 guineas ; z 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMLNGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


oak, 50 guiueas, and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 


CRAMERS', Regent Street, W. 
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RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 
With 4 Maps and 600 Illustrations, 3 vols. Svo, 42s. 


THE FIVE 


GREAT. MONARCHIES 


OF THE 


ANCIENT WORLD: 


Or, the History, Geography, and Anti- 
quities of Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldza, 
Media, and Persia, 


By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. 


“ Professor Rawlinson bas now completed his great 
literary task. It is the most thorough work in ancient 
history that has ever been given to the world. Never 
yet have the materials of history been so patiently 
studied and so carefully used. Every page of the 
work bristles with authorities, every statement is sup- 

rted by a reference to the work of works upon 
which it is founded."—British Quarterly Review. 


“Professor Rawlinson’s work well sustains the 
character of English scholarship, and that special de- 

rtment of original investigation in which he and his 

rother, Sir Henry, have so greatly distinguished 
themselves. A work like this maintams the credit of 
English scholarship, and while it lays open many 
curious records of the past, has a special value in its 
frequent elucidation and _ illustration of historical 
passages in Holy Writ."— Record, 


“Mr. Rawlinson bas now completed his valuable 
work. He has placed within the reach of English 
readers all that we as yet know of those great fabrics 
of Eastern power of which the names are so familiar 
to us, and which affected more or less directly the 
history in which we are most interested. Mr. 
Rawlinson has taken the subject in hand fully and 
comprehensively, and with the advantage of dis- 
coveries which are new since Niebuhr.”—Saturday 
Revie. 
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“Mr. Rawlinson’s translation is the best that has 
appeared in the English language, and is indeed the | 
first that can fairly be said to meet the requirements at 
once of the general reader and of the historical 
inquirer."—Z£dinburgh Review. 


“Rawlinson's ‘Herodotus’ is worthy to take rank 
With the works of Thirlwall and Grote. The book is a 
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all historical and geographical subjects which come 
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inquisitive of all ancient trayellers."—Guardian. 
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